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A VISIT TO ORKNEY. 

From boyhood a visit to an old cathedral, church, 
or hall, or a ramble over a battlefield, like Towton, 
Marston Moor, or Naseby, has had an inexpres- 
sible charm. Mouldering castles—as Conisborough, 
Middleham, Richmond, and Pomfret—have been 
often visited ; day-dreams indulged in amid ruined 
abbeys, like Fountains, Bolton Priory, and Jervaulx. 
Like “the touch of a vanish’d hand and the sound 
of a voice that is still,” reminiscences of such visits, 
and of the days that have gone rise within us when 
& return has taken place to a solitary dwelling, 
where the pleasures of literature stand in stead of 
other delight, Though the neighbourhood possesses 
@ large infusion of the literate element it can 
searcely be said to consist of literary people. It 
would be difficult to find a copy of Shakspere or 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

On the present occasion, after leaving an“ Ultima 
Thule” residence in Suffolk, as it was aptly styled by 
alearned friend of mine, a little time was pleasantly 
= at Moffat, and then a voyage to Orkney was 

ecided upon in order to see the cathedral of St. 
Magnus and some of the places mentioned by Sir 
Walter Scott in the excellent novel The Pirate, 
Minna and Brenda, Nornaand Cleveland, Magnus 
Troil and Triptolemus Yellowley had been “ house- 


hold words” for many a year; and though their 
residence was chiefly in Shetland, yet the conclud- 
ing scenes of the story are laid in Orkney, 

A berth was secured on board a steamer plying 
from Leith to Kirkwall on a lovely evening towards 
the end of June, just when the sun was thinking 
of going down at Edinburgh, “ where the huge 
castle holds its state, and all the steep slope down.” 
Well, indeed, might Sir Walter speak of ‘“ mine 
own romantic town,” for a better and more descri 
tive epithet was never applied to “ auld Reekie” 
than this, The night, or rather twilight, wore 
away, and after leaving Aberdeen, the “ granite 
city,” in the early morning under the rising sun, 
the steamer pursued her course, flinging aside the 
waves and leaving them moaning and lamenting. 
Though she rolled like a ball through the heavy 
sea, yet, with Childe Harold, we could be say:— 

“ But dash the tear-drop from thine eye, 
Our ship is swift and strong, 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 
More merrily along.” 
She held on her course well, leaving only for a 
moment a trace behind: “ All those things are 
passed like a shadow, and like a post that hasteth 
by: as a ship that passeth over the waves of the 
water, which when it is gone by the trace thereof 
cannot be found, neither the pathway of the keel 
in the waves.” On the left hand, some thirty 
miles from Aberdeen, on a lofty rock, was seen 
Slains Castle, the home of the Earl of Errol, who 
holds the proud office of Lord High Constable of 
Scotland. Here in 1773 came on a visit to the 
earl of that day Dr. Johnson and his friend 
Boswell, as it has been duly chronicled. Boswell 
tells of their being unable to sleep on account 
of the beds being stuffed with sea-fowls’ feathers, 
and how they inspected the wonderful Bullers o’ 
Buchan, which are situated not far from Slains. 
Their host was a man of gigantic stature, six 
feet four inches in height, of whom Walpole 
speaks as “the noblest figure I ever saw, the 
High Constable of Scotland, Lord Errol.” This 
was at the banquet which succeeded the corona- 
tion of George IIL. in 1761, in Westminster 
Hall, where, some fifteen years before, the father, 
Lord Kilmarnock, had been tried and condemned 
to the block for the part which he had taken 
in the rebellion of 1745. Then came in sight the 
Rock of Dunbuy, crowded with sea-fowl; and 
the Bullers o’ Buchan ; and Peterhead renowned 
in whaling annals, and Fraserburgh the scene 
of the ministerial labours of the excellent Bishop 
Jolly, were soon left on the lee. As the long 
summer afternoon glided away the supposed site 
of John o’ Groat’s house was seen in the distance 
as Caithness was Then, anchoring at St. 
Margaret’s Hope whilst a portion of the cargo was 
being unloaded, tea was enjoyed. After so much 
rolling about it was delightful to get into calm 
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water, amongst a kind of archipelago of little 
islands, where the water was as smooth as a mill- 
pond and the sea-gulls flew lazily by. At mid- 
night we arrived at our destination, “ the haven 
where we would be ”—the Pomona or mainland of 
Orkney—when it was so light that the smallest 
print might have been read, and the horizon was 
quite red, as though the sun had thought it 
scarcely worth while to go to bed for so short a 
period. Be it remembered that we were now 
almost in the same latitude as Norway. 

Terra firma was now gained—with pleasure it 
must be admitted—and the comforts of a bed were 
much appreciated after a rather shaking passage. 
Comfortable quarters were secured at an old- 
fashioned inn in the old-fashioned town of Kirkwall, 
apparently, from the arms over the front door and 
their date, the abode of an Orcadian family of con- 
sequence in the seventeenth century. The building 
consisted of a centre with two wings, forming three 
sides of a square, and the old pannelled dining- 
room did duty in the present day as a coffee-room, 
looking out upon a garden-orchard. Perhaps—who 
can tell 7—even there were “the tea-cup times of 
hood and hoop, or while the patch was worn,” in 
the days of Queen Anne, for imperious fashion had 
to be obeyed even in those days at Kirkwall, though 
it was long before its last edicts and modes arrived 
in Orkney. The streets of Kirkwall are of the 
narrowest kind, and though they do not, perhaps, 
admit of shaking hands across them, yet conver- 
sation might be easily carried on. The legend runs 
that the news of the landing of William, Prince 
of Orange, at Torbay in November, 1688, did not 
reach the metropolis of Orkney until the May of 
the next year. “Nous avons changé tout cela,” for 
in these days of submarine telegraphy the result 
of the Hastings election was exhibited in a book- 
seller's window at Kirkwall in a very short period 
indeed after its termination. 

Proudly dominating over the little town, and 
conspicuous from far, the Cathedral of St. Magnus 
the Martyr rears its lofty head, a lasting monu- 
ment of the piety and zeal of former ages. A 
noble Norman pile, indeed, cruciform in shape, 
and dating primarily from 1138, when it was 
built by Ronald, Earl of Orkney, as Scott aptly 
eay#, “ it is grand, solemn, and stately, the work 
of a distant age and a powerful hand.” It was 
much enlarged by Bishops Steward and Read 
in the sixteenth century. The length is 226 
feet, and the windows, though long and narrow, 
by | splayed throw down quite a suffi- 
ciency of light in the structure. Many curious 
old monuments are placed against the walls, 
showing, however, that Orcadian sculpture had 
not attained a high standard of excellence, 
and the ancient emblems of mortality, the skull, 
eroes-bones, and hour-glass, are prominently and 
{requently depicted, One or two modern monu- 


ments are worth noting ; those of Malcolm Laing, 
the Scottish historian, and William Balfour 
Baikie, the African explorer, a raised tomb with 
a coped lid between two pillars of the nave. A 
beautiful air of quiet pervaded the cathedral, and 
my eye roamed over and was entranced by its 
grand though severe and stately beauty. On 
Sunday, after assisting in the morning at the 
pretty little Episcopal church on the outskirts of 
the town, the afternoon service was attended in 
the choir of the cathedral, now used as the parish 
church, and where service is performed according 
to the manner of the Kirk of Scotland. No organ, 
no harmonium, no musical instrument was heard, 
merely the unaccompanied human voice, and yet 
the old Scottish paraphrase of 1 St. Peter i. was 
very devotionally and congregationally sung :— 

*Blest be the everlasting God, the Father of our 


Be His eternal mercy praised, His majesty adored. 

When from the dead He called His Son, and raised 

Him to the sky, 
He gave our souls a lively hope that they should 
never die,” &e, 
An excellent sermon was preached—a really good 
exposition of Christian faith and doctrine—though 
no longer does the loud hosanna or the “ Venite 
exultemus ” or “ Jubilate Domino,” ring through 
the aisles of St. Magnus’ Cathedral at Kirkwall. 
Where the altar once stood are pews of every 
conceivable shape and size, and a towering pulpit 
of great dimensions forms now the most pro- 
minent object. “Simplex munditiis” would be 
an appropriate motto for its present internal con- 
dition, for no one could now say that either its 
condition or service is gorgeous or «wsthetic. 
Will Cleveland Coxe’s wish ever be realized :— 
“From Berwick to the Orkneys, 
How each old kirk shall gleam, 
In beauty and in brightness, 
With thy returning beam ! 
One heart in Gael and Saxon, 
In cotter and in thane; 
One creed, one church, in Scotland, 
From Caithness to Dumblane ! ” 

South of the cathedral are the interesting ruins 
of the earl’s palace and also those of the Bishops 
of Orkney, and upon the outer wall, or rather 
round tower of the latter, is the roughly carved 
effigy of Bishop Read, who made this addition 
in 1540. The earl’s palace was built in 1600 
by Patrick Stewart, Earl of Orkney, who was 
beheaded in Edinburgh in 1615.* As is well 
known, the Orkney and Shetland isles came as a 
dower with Margaret, daughter of the King of 


* See Chambers’s Encyclopedia, s. v. “ Orkney,” from 
which it would appear that these islands were given 
more as a security for the dower. In 1596 Denmar 
formally renounced all claim to them on the marriage 
of James VI. to the Danish Princess Anne. See 
“N.& Q,” 1" S. vii. 105, 183, 412; xii, 254, for some 
interesting information on the point. 
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Denmark, on her marriage to James III. of Scot- 
land, in 1497. They were afterwards mortgaged 
to the Earl of Morton in 1707, and then sub- 
sequently passed to an ancestor of the present 
proprietor, the Earl of Zetland ; this, of course, 
not affecting the sovereign rights of the monarchs 
of Eogland in them. The banqueting hall in the 
earl’s palace has been a noble room, and has at 
the end the remains of a fine window. Here, 
according to Sir Walter Scott, took place the 
meeting of the pirates Cleveland and Bunce, and 
it needed little stretch of the imagination to sup- 
sy the schooner Fortune’s Favourite lying in the 

y of Kirkwall below, right under the fire of the 
six-gun battery. What an inimitable scene is the 
quarrel of the pirates on board concerning the 
command, and the escape of the involuntary 
hostage, Triptolemus Yellowley! Beneath is the 
kitchen, and in it a fire-place where an ox could 
be roasted whole, and probably was, many a time, 
before a peat-fire, as wood must have been difficult 
to procure in Orkney. 

Another day was devoted to the exploration of 
Maes How, a most remarkable tumulus, not far 
from the road from Kirkwall to Stromness, where, 
after creeping along a narrow passage, an immense 
chamber is entered, lined with stone, and only 
opened some thirty years ago. A charming 
walk from it, bounded in the distance by the lofty 
chifs of Hoy, leads to the Stones of Stennis, 
perhaps the most remarkable relic of the kind in 
Great Britain, excepting Stonehenge, which is 
mach grander. Let Sir Walter Scott’s graphic 
pen describe it :— 

“Behind him [i.e. Cleveland], and fronting to the 
bridge, stood that remarkable semicircle of upright 
stones, which has no rival in Britain, excepting the 
inimitable monument at Stonehenge. These immense 
blocks of stone, all of them above twelve feet, and 
several being even fourteen or fifteen feet in height, 
stood around the pirate in the grey light of the dawn- 
ing, like the phantom forms of antediluvian giants, who, 
shrouded in the habiliments of the dead, came to re- 
visit, by this pale light, the earth which they had 
plagued by their oppression and polluted by their sins, 
till they had brought upon it the vengeance of long. 
suffering Heaven,”—The Pirate, ch, xxxviii. 


The approach to them was along a narrow 
causeway, called the Bridge of Broisgar, con- 
necting two beautiful lochs. It was a lovely 
summer afternoon, and the Stones of Stennis, like 
Hector’s spear, cast long shadows. The greater 
and more perfect circle was surrounded by a deep 
foss or moat, now grass-grown, in which the 
Eriophorum polysticum, or cotton sedge, flourishes 
im great abundance, and on many of the stones 
people had scratched their names or initials, 
as is invariably done on all public monu- 
ments to which access is permitted. One of 
them, which was perforated, called the Stone of 
Qdin, and through which lovers used to plight 


their troth by grasping each other’s hands, is sup- 
to have been destroyed in 1814. The Loch 
of Stennis is very beautiful and extensive, though 
it needs hills dipping down to its margin. Strom- 
ness, @ little fishing town, not containing much 
either pleasing or interesting, was then visited, 
and with this the visit to Orkney ended. Just 
so much was seen as to e me desire to see a 
little more of its scenery and explore the many 
ancient relics and customs of the past, which must 
even now have an existence. Dulse, a kind of 
sea-weed, is still largely eaten by the aborigines. 
A passage was now made homewards, though a 
sea-fog, which detained us some six hours off Inch 
Keith, hindered us from seeing much of the beauties 
of the Edinburgh coast. Gladly I stepped on shore 
at Leith, and, just catching a southern train, pro- 
ceeded to Carlisle, my Brundusium, The next 
day morning service was attended at the fine 
cathedral, and the beautifully carved pulpit to 
the memory of Paley was inspected, as was 
the bust of that good man George Moore, whose 
wealth was as great as his liberality was un- 
bounded. His valuable life was, as is well 
known, lost owing to an accident which befell him 
at Carlisle. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THE CAMDEN ROLL 
(Concluded from p. 43.) 


167. Joh*n de sandwiz, Or, a chief indented azure. 
(Munsire Joh*n de sandwis, lescu dor od les endente 
dazur.) 

168. Gefrei de langel’. Argent, a fesse, and in chief 
three escallops, sable. (Munsire de Langel’, lescu dar- 
gent od une fesse de sable a treis escalop* de sable.) 

169. Will de Orlanston’. Or, two chevrons gules, on 
a quarter of the second a lion rampant argent. (Mun- 
sire Will’ de Orlauston’, lescu dor a deu* cheu'uns de 
gule* od le q*rt’ de gule* a un leuncel rampa’t dargent. ) 

170. Robt de la Warde. Vairé argent and sable. 
(Munsire Robt de la Warde, lescu verre darge’t & de 
sable.) 

171. Nich’ de haulo. Or, two chevrons gules, on a 
quarter of the secondacrescent argent. (Munsire Nich 
de haulo, lescu dor a deus cheu‘uns de gule* od le q*rt de 
gule*a une cresaante dargent.) 

172. Gefrei de geneuile. Azure [no trace of charges], 
on a chief ermine a demi-lion rampant gules. (Mun- 
sire Gefrey de Geneuile, lescu de azur od treis bayes 
dor od le chef de ermine a un leun recoupe de gules.) 

173. Ric’ syward. Sable, a cross fleurettée argent. 
(Munsire Richart Syuward, lescu de sable od une croiz 
dargent florecte.) 

174. Rog’ de bLeukenore. Azure, three chevrons 
argent, a label or, (Munsire Roger de Leukenore, lescu 
de azur od treis cheu’uns darge’t a un label dor.) 

175. Ric de grey. Barry of six argent and azure, 
(Munsire de grey, lescu barre dazur & dargent.) 

176. Walran de mu’sels, Argent, a bend sable. (Mun- 
sire Walran de muncels, lescu darge’t od une bende de 
sable. 

1? Will grandin. The tincture azure alone remains. 
a Will’ grandyn, lescu dazur od treis molectes 

or.) 
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178. Cute de Assele. Sable, three pallets or. (Cunte 
de Assele, lescu pale dor & de sable.) 

179. Cu'te de karrik, Sale, three cinquefoils pierced, 
2 and1,or. (Cunte de Karrik, lescu de sable od treis 
q’ntefoiles dor.) 

180. Walt le fiz hunfrie. Quarterly argent and sable. 
Munsire Walt le fiz hunfrey, lescu esq*rtele darge’t & 
le sable.) 

181, Cunte de Jungi. Gules, an eagle displayed 
argent, crowned or. (Cunte de Jungi, lescu de gules a 
un egle dargent corone dor.) 

182. Will’ chamberlens. The tincture azure alone 
remains. (Munsire Will’ le chamberlens, lescu de azur 
od treis clefs dor.) 

183. Joh*n comyn. Gules, three garbs, 2 and 1, or. 
(Munsire Joh*n Comyn, lescu de gules a treis garbes 


dor.) 

184, Sire de brussele. Or, a saltire gules, (Sire de 
brussele, lescu dor a un sautur de gules.) 

185. Name omitted, Argent, fretty of six gules. (Not 
described in blazon.) 

186. Nich’ de kuggeho. Gules, a fesse between three 
crescents argent, a bordure or, (Munsire Nichol de 
Kuggeho, lescu de gules a une fesse darge’t od treis 
losenges darge't.) 

187. Robt de muscegros. Or,a lion rampant gules. 
(Munsire Robt de Muscegros, lescu dor a un leun ram- 
pant de gules.) 

188. Moris de berkele. Gules, a chevron argent. 
(Munsire Moris de berkel’, lescu de gules a un cheuerun 

rgent.) 

189. Guncelyn de badele’me. Argent, a fesse between 
two bars gemelles gules. (Munsire guncelyn de badeles- 
mere, lescu dargent od une fesse de gules a deus listes de 
gules.) 

190. Rauf de Sei't leger. Azure, fretty of six argent, 
achiefor. (Munsire Rauf de seynt leger, lescu dazur 
frette darge’t od le chef dor.) 

191. Joh*n louel. Barry undy of six or and gules. 
No trace of a label. (Munsire ioh*n louel, lescu undee 
dor & de gules a un label de azur.) 

192. Rauf de Normanuil. Gules, a fesse between two 
bars gemelles argent. (Munsire Rauf de Normanuil’, 
lescu de gules a une fesse darge’t od deus listes 
darge’t.) 

193. Godefrei de brabant. Sable, a lion rampant or, 
debruised by a bend gules. (Munsire Godefrey de 
breban, lescu de sable a un leun ra’pant dor od une 
be’de de gule*.) 

194, Will de flandres. Or, three pallets azure, a lion 
rampant sable, debruised by a bend gules. (Munsire 
Will de flandres, lescu dor a un leun rampa’t de sable od 
une be'de de gules.) 

195. James de tru'pi’ton’. Gules, two trumpets in 
pile between ten cross-crosslets or. (Munsire James de 
ee lescu de gules a deus tru’pes dor crusile 
dor.) 

196. Moriz le fiz geroud. Argent, a saltire gules. 
(Mansire moris le fiz geroud, lescu de argent a un saut’ 
de gules.) 

197. Robt de Ros. Gules, three water-bougets, 2 and 1, 
argent. (Munsire Rob’t de ros, lescu de gules a treis 
bussels dargent.) 

198. henr’ tregoz, The tincture azure alone remains, 
(Munsire henr’ tregoz, lescu dazur od deus lystes dor a 
un leun passant dor.) 

199. Robt de cokeseud. Gules, a fleur-de-lys ermine. 
(Munsire Robt de Cokesend, lescu de gules a une flur de 
glagel dermine ) 

200. Will’ heringaud. The tineture azure alone re- 
mains, (Munsire Will’ heringaud, lescu de azur od sis 


201, Will’ de heuere, Gules, a cross argent, a label 
azure. (Munsire Will’ de heuere, lescu de gules od une 
croiz darge’t a un label dazur.) 

202. Will’ de valoynes. Argent, three pallets undy 

les. (Munsire Will’ de valoynes, leseu undee de lung 
farge’t & de gules.) 


Here the blazon on the back of the parchment 
terminates. 


203, Robt de seuans. Tho tincture azure alone re- 
mains. 

204. Werreis de valoynes. Gules, fretty of six ermine, 

205. Will’ de detlinge. Sable, six lone rampant, 
3, 2. and 1, argent. 

206. Ric’ le Waleys. Gules, a fesse ermine, 

207. Sire de breda, Sable, a lion rampant argent, a 
label gules. 

208. Sire de fenes. Argent, a lion rampant sable, 

209. Rauf de badelesm’e. Ermine, a fesse between 
two bars gemelles gules, 

210. henr’ de breban. Sable, a lion rampant argent, 

211. Joh*a de munceus. Gules, a manche or, 

212. Nich’ de la hese, Argent, three human legs 
couped at the thigh, 2 and 1 (hose ?), gules. 

213. Will’ de hastinge. Argent, a fesse between three 
lozenges azure. 

214, Cunte del ildle. Or, a lion rampant azure. 

215, Barth’ de briancun. Gyronny of ten argent and 
azure, 

216. Robt de betune. Or, a lion rampant sable. 

217. Will’ de Northie. Quarterly argent and azure, 

218. Boges de knouile. Gules, three mullets of six 
points, 2 and 1, or, a label azure. 

219, Cunte de cestre. The tincture azure alune re- 


mains. 
220. Joh*n de Repinghal’. Sable, two bars argent, in 
chief three plates. 


trace of further charges.) 

223. Rog de Scirlande, Azure, five lions rampant, 
2, 2, and 1, argent, a quarter ermine. 

224. Gerard le giable, Sable, on a chief argent a lion 
passant gules. 

225. hamun de gatton’. Checqué argent and azure, 

226. Sire de Saschant. Sable, on a chief argent a 
demi fleur-de-lys gules. 

227. Joh*n de horbire, Barry of six argent and azure, 
a bend gules. 

228. Rog de Munhaut. Azure, a lion rampant argent. 

229. Cunte de Prouence, Paly of eight or and gules, 

_ Sire ernold de guines. Vairé or and azure, a label 
gules. 

231, Chastelein de louain. Bendy of six gules and or. 

232. Will de basoges. Gules, three pallets argent, on 
a chief or a lion passant of the field. 

233. Bertout de bredan, Gules, three pallets argent, 
on a canton sable a lion rampant argent. 

234. Will’ de guynes. Vairé or and azure, on a bor- 
dure gules eight bezants (plates ?). 

= John de guynes, Vairé or and azure, a bend 
gules, 

236. Cunte de bar. The tincture azure alone remains. 

237. Wiot de guynes, Vairé or and azure, a quarter 
ermine. 

238. Cunte patrik. Gules, a lion rampant argent, on 
a bordure of the second eight cinquefoils pi (roses 
of the field, 

239. Baudewin de ekont. The tincture azure alone 
remains. 


harangs dor crusile dor.) 


240. Cute de boloyne, The field or only visible, 
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941. Phelipe burnel. 
debruised by a bend gules. 

242. henr’ de ekout. Gules, three crescents, 2 and 1, 
between nine cros:-crosslets fitchées or. 

943. Sire de cochi. Barry of six vair and gules. 

244. Joh*n lousl le fiz. Barry undy of six or and 

les. (No trace of any surcharge.) 

245. Will’ de Ekout, The tincture azure alone re- 


mains. 
246. Sire de florence. Or, six fleurs-de-lys, 3, 2, and 1, 


les. 
Race de lyuecarke. The tincture azure alone 


visible. 
948, Walt de Redesh*m. Checqué argent and gules. 
249. hue Wake, Gules, two bars or, and in chief three 


bezants. 

250. Joh*n de lyuecarke. Or, three lions rampant, 
1, sable. 

951. henr’ de Sauueye. Argent, an eagle displayed 
sable. 
252. amys de Sauueye. Or, an eagle displayed sable, 
beaked gules. 

253. Aubrey de Witlebire. The tincture azure only 
remains. 

254. Rauf de oty'ngden’. Ermine, a cross gules, 
voided argent. 

255. Will’ Maufe. Argent, a lion rampant sable be- 
tween seven eacallops gules, 

256, henr’ de lucenburg. Barry of twelve argent and 
azure, a lion rampant gules. 

257. Sire de rode, The tincture azure alone remains. 

258. Joh*n de Asse. Or, a fesse azure, debruised by a 
taltire gules. 

259. Sire de parueis. Gules, a fesse argent. 

260. phelip de bruborg. Or, a lion rampant between 
seven escallops sable. 

261. Ernaud de wisemale, Gules, three fleurs-de-lys, 
2 and 1, or. 

262. Sire de Creseikes. Traces of or. 

263. J¢nc de Wisemale. Gules, three fleurs-de-lys, 
2 and 1, argent. 

264. Cunte de gulg. Gules, an inescutcheon argent. 

265. Cunte de Cliue. Or, a lion rampant, queue four- 
chée, sable. 

266. Cu’te de estr*erne. Gules, two chevrons or. 

267. Chastelein de gant, Sable, a chief argent. 

268. Rauf de otingbu’, Argent, with some indistinct 
charges sable. 

269. symon de Mu'tagu. The tincture azure alone 
remains, 

270. Sire de Wingan. Argent, a chevron gules. 

Water J. Weston. 


Aw Essay py Suetiey.—The following short 
essay, by the poet Shelley, is buried in a forgotten 
annual, the Keepsake, for 1829; and no apology 
is necessary for placing it en permanence in the 
columns of “ N. & Q.”:— 

ON LOVE. 
By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

What is Love? Ask him who lives what is life; ask 
him who adores what is God. 

I know not the internal constitution of other men, nor 
even of thine whom I now address, I see that in some 
external attributes they resemble me, but when, misled 
by that appearance, I bose thought to appeal to some- 
thing in common and unburthen my inmost soul to them, 
[have found my language misunderstood, like one in a 
distant and savage land. The more opportunities they 
haye afforded me for experience, the wider has appeared 


Argent, a lion rampant sable 


the interval between us, and to a greater distance have 
the points of sympathy been withdrawn. With a spirit 
ill-fitted to sustain such proof, trembling and feeble 
through its tenderness, I have every where sought, 
have found only repulse and disappointment. 

Thou demandest what is Love. It is that powerful 
attraction towards all we conceive, or fear, or hope be- 
yond ourselves, when we find within our own thoughts 
the chasm of an insufficient void, and seck to awaken in 
all things that are, a community with what we experi- 
ence within ourselves, If we reason we would be under- 
stood ; if we imagine we would that the airy children of 
our brain were born anew within another's; if we feel 
we would that another's nerves should vibrate to our 
own, that the beams of their eyes should kindle at once 
and mix and melt into our own ; that lips of motionless 
ice should not reply to lips quivering and burning with 
the heart’s best blood :—this is Love. This is the bond 
and the sanction which connects not only man with man, 
but with every thing which exists, Weare born into the 
world, and there is something within us, which from the 
instant that we live, more and more thirsts after its like- 
ness. It is probably in correspondence with this law 
that the infant drains milk from the bosom of its mother ; 
this propensity develops itself with the development of 
our nature. We dimly see within our intellectual nature 
a miniature as it were of our entire self, yet deprived of 
all that we condemn or despise, the ideal prototype of 
every thing excellent and lovely that we are capable of 
conceiving as belonging to the nature of man. Not only 
the portrait of our external being, but an assemblage of 
the minutest particles of which our nature is composed :* 
a mirror whose surface reflects only the forms of purity 
and brightness: a soul within our own soul that de- 
scribes a circle around its proper Paradise, which pain 
and sorrow and evil dare not overleap. To this we 
eagerly refer all sensations, thirsting that they should 
resemble and correspond with it. The discovery of its 
antitype ; the meeting with an understanding capable of 
clearly estimating our own; an imagination which should 
enter into and seize upon the subtle and delicate pecu- 
liarities which we have delighted to cherish and unfold 
in secret, with a frame, whose nerves, like the chords of 
two exquisite lyres, strung to the accompaniment of one 
delightful voice, vibrate with the vibrations of our own; 
and a combination of all these in such proportion as 
the type within demands: this is the invisible and un- 
attainable point to which Love tends; and to attain 
which, it urges forth the powers of man to arrest the 
fuintest shadow of that, without the possession of which, 
there is no rest nor respite to the heart over which it 
rules. Hence in solitude, or that deserted state when 
we are surrounded by human beings and yet they sym- 
pathize not with us, we love the flowers, the grass, the 
waters, and thesky. In the motion of the very leaves 
of spring, in the blue air, there is then found a secret 
correspondence with our heart. There is eloquence in 
the tongueless wind, and a melody in the flowing brooks 
and the rustling of the reeds beside them, which by their 
inconceivable relation to something within the soul 
awaken the spirits to dance of breathless rapture, and 
bring tears of mysterious tenderness to the eyes, like the 
enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the voice of one be- 
loved singing to you alone. Sterne says that if he were 
in a desert he would love some cypress. So soon as this 
want or power is dead, man becomes a living sepulchre 
| of himself, and what yet survives is the mere husk of 


what once he was. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


* These words are ineffectual and metaphorical, 
Most words are 80,—no help ! 
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Vistrs or THe Livixe to Taz (see 
8. vii. 161)—The interesting accounts given in 
revious numbers of “N. & Q.” under this 
eading remind me of a statement, in reference 
to the unburied body of a Duke of Croy, which 
I found in a well-written book, bought by me 
years ago at Stockholm. I have ventured to 
translate the narrative, which will be found in 
the chapter on “ Réval,” at p. 508 of La Baltique, 
by L. Léouzon le Duc (Paris, Hachette, 1855.) 


“The greatest curiosity of the Church of St. Nicolas 
isa mummy-corpse. The sacristan who acts as cicerone 
to strangers shows it last of all, as the bouquet of the 
visit. You enter a chapel and see on a platform a sar- 
cophagus, or rather an open box of wood painted in 
imitation of white and black marble, ‘Approach!’ says 
the sacristan. You then see extended within the box 
a corpse of gigantic stature, entirely enveloped in a 
mantle of black velvet. The head is covered by a 
huge wig with long curls. Round the neck is a 
cravat of fine Dutch linen, embroidered, and the feet 
are in white silk stockings. The hands are crossed on 
the breast. The expression of the face is startling ; it 
is that of a man who died suddenly in a paroxysm of 
fever. The complexion is grey. The extremity of the 
nose is slightly injured, and the lips are thin and pain- 
fully drawn, The colour of the skin of the y is 
a yellowish brown. This singular corpse is that of 
Charles Eugene, Duke of Croy, Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, Marquis of Monte Cornetto and of 
Renti, &c. How did he get to Réval and to this place? 
The story is curious. 

** The Duke of Croy was the descendant of an ancient 
and illustrious family of Belgium, whose ancestors were 
derived from the kings of Hungary. His futher was 
Philip, Duke of Croy, his mother, Isabella, Countess 
of Bronkhorst. He was born in 1651. At twenty-five 
years of age he entered the service of Christian V., King 
of Denmark, who nominated him lieutenant-general 
and commandant of the fortress of Helsingborg. Den- 
mark was then at war with Sweden. At the conclusion 
of genes the Duke of Croy took leave of King Christian 
and offered his services to the Emperor Leopold I., who 
gave him the Lavon of field-marshal and put him at the 
head of his armies, Croy carried on the war with the 
Turks and won numerous victories. Falling into diegrace, 
on account of having prematurely raised the siege of 
Belgrade, he went to Poland, thence to Saxony, and 
at last to Russia, where he was employed by Peter 
the Great against Charles XII, Here was to terminate 
the adventurous career of this cosmopolitan warrior. 
He was wounded at Narwa and made a prisoner. The 
Swedes sent him into the interior, to Réval, where he 
died on the 20th of January, 1702. 

“The Duke of Croy had loved magnificence and ex- 

nditure. He contracted enormous debts which he 
vad been unable to pay. The burgomasters of Réval, 
in conformity with existing laws, and no doubt with a 
view also of provoking the intervention of the family of 
the defunct in favour of the creditors, decided on de- 
priving him of the rites of sepulture until such time as 

is debts should be acquitted. They placed him, covered 
with the robe of his rank, in a corner of the mortua: 
chapel in the Church of St. Nicolas. Years passe 
Neither bis family nor any one in the world appeared 
disquieted on account of this man, who during his life 
had lived so gorgeously and possessed such fine domains. 
He remained there, worse off than the poorest, not 
having a corner of earth to cover his remains, 


continued to 1819, the period when the Marquis 
Panlacci wa appointed Governor of the Baltic 

vinces and came to Réval. Feeling qoupeaies for the 
illustrious corpse, he caused the wooden box to be made 
at his own expense in which the Duke of Croy now 


re 
I will add the query, Is the corpse of the Duke 
i 


of Croy still exhi in the Church of St. Nicolas 
at Réval? P. 8. H. 
$4, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, 


There is a very interesting account of the open- 
ing of the tomb of Edward I. in a letter from Mr, 
Gough to Tyson, in vol. viii. p. 612 of Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes. It is rey. well known to 
most readers of “N. & Q.”; but I copy it, in case 
it should not have been already noticed in these 
pages :— 

“The opening of the tomb of Edward I,, and the 
actual view of the dead conqueror of Scotland, enshrined 
in robes of royalty, his crown on bis head and two 
sceptres in his hands, his visage so well preserved as to 
exhibit a likeness to an able draughtsman, a mantle of 
red paned with white, and at every equare a jewel of 
chased work, besprent with pearls and red and blue 
stones; & superb fibula fastening the mantle on the right 
shoulder, studded with pearls and twenty-two joints, 
headed and screwed in by a brilliant sapphire ; his hands 
bare and entire (bone with tanned skin, but no nails), 
holding, the right, a sceptre surmounted by a cross 
fleuré; the left, another, longer, surmounted by three 
clusters of oak leaves diminishing, and terminating by 
a dove. These sceptres were of gilt metal, as also the 
crown of fleur-de-lis. The feet were enveloped; but the 
toes, planta, and talus might be felt, distinct and fleshy, 
and the whole body of 6 ft, 2in. long. Over the mantle 
was & wrapper or two, one strongly cerated.” 

Hampden’s grave, in Great Hampden Church, 
was opened by his biographer, Lord Nugent, 
“and the body was found in such a perfect state 
that the picture on the staircase of the house was 
known to be his from the likeness” (Timbs’s 
Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls of England 
and Wales). Srrrx. 


In 1796 the bodies of Lady Kilsyth (widow of 
Viscount Dundee, the celebrated Claverhouse, 
and wife of the last Viscount Kilsyth) and her 
infant son were exhumed, and pre | in the most 
extraordinary state of preservation. They met 
their death in 1717 in Flanders by the falling 
in of the roof of a house in which they and a 
number of other Scottish exiles were assembled. 
Their bodies were embalmed, and sent over to 
Scotland, where they were buried with great pomp 
at Kilsyth, in the family vault. The minister of 
Kilsyth thus describes their appearance in 1796 :— 

“The body of Lady Kilsyth was quite entire; every 
feature and every limb was as full as the day she was 
lodged in the tomb. The features, nay, the very ex- 

ression of her countenance, were marked and distinct, 
he body of her son lay at her knee. His features were 
as composed as if he were asleep; his colour was a8 
fresh, and his flesh as plump and full as in the perfect 
glow of health. Perhaps the most singular phenomenon 


This | was that the bodies seemed not to have undergone the 
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smallest decomposition, and they retained their elasti- 
city even after being exposed to the open air for many 
months. Several medical gentlemen examined them, 
and an incision was made into the arm of the infant. 
The bodies seem to have been preserved in a liquid of 
the appearance of brandy, and the head inclined ona 
pillow containing strong scented herbs. Balm, sage, 
and mint were easily distinguished,” 
Constance Russet, 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The following account of the tomb of Edward I. 
in Westminster Abbey is taken from Dean 
Stanley’s Memorials of Westminster Abbey, p. 142: 

“In the middle of the last century it was opened in 
the presence of the Society of Antiquaries, and the king 
was found in his royal robes, wrapped in a large waxed 
linen cloth. Then for the last time was seen that figure, 
lean and tall, and erect as a palm tree, whether running 
orriding- But the long shanks, which gave him his sur- 
name, were concealed in the cloth of gold ; the eyes, with 
the cast which he had inherited from his father, were 
no longer visible ; nor the hair, which had been yellow, 
or silyer-bright in childhood, black in youth, and snow 
white in age, on his high, broad forehead.” 

The body was measured, and found to be six feet 
and four inches, Artur Rickarps. 


An Earty Sayinc.—On the back 
of the last leaf of the Cotton MS., Vitellius, 
E. xviii, a Latin psalter with Anglo-Saxon gloss, 
are these four fifteenth-century lines :— 

“ Wel were hym pat wyste 
To wam he mytte tryste ; 
Beter were hym pat ot 
pe false fro pe Trewe.” 
J. F. 


Tuomas CARLYLE on WorpswortTH.— 


“An honest rustic fiddle, good and well handled, but 
wanting two or more strings, and not capable of much,” 
—Carlyle according to Froude. 

“ Goethe studied how to live and write with a fidelity, 
an unwearied earnestness, of which there is no other 
living instance ; of which, among British poets especially, 
Wordsworth alone affords any resemblance,” — Carlyle 
according to himself, Miscellanies, popular ed., i. 180. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 


A Spanisu Provers.—The following Spanish 
rb and English rendering occurs in John 
= Dillon’s Travels through Spain, 1780, 
P. 305 :— 
“ Donde hai yeso y cal, no hai mineral, 
Where of gypse and lime there ’s store, 
Don’t expect to meet with ore.” 
Anon. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
tames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


bt Javsey.—In the year 1852 Felice de Mon- 


nier published at Florence a letter written by Prof. 
G. Frascheri, Sulla Statua di Galileo eseguita da 
Emelio Demi, in which occurs the following pas- 
sage :— 

**O Galileo, i poveri fanciulli di Middleburgo assai 

= ti largivano che i tuoi signori: senza quei poveri 
anciulli forse tu non trovavi il telescopo, e le vie del 
firmamento ti rimanevano chiuse...... I miseri figliuoli 
di Jausen, io lo ripeto, fecero pia per la tua gloria che 
non tuttii potenti della terra.” 
I should be glad if any of your readers conversant 
with the subject would explain the author’s allu- 
sion to “ Middleburgo” and “i miseri figliuoli di 
Jausen.” Ropert Parker. 


Butier Service.—Is butler service an extinct 

tenure? Is there nowadays any recognized chief 
butler at the coronation ceremony who owes his 
position to his being a tenant by “ bottery” or 
butlery? In the course of my investigations re 
the Buckenham (Bokenham) pedigree, I found 
that William d’Albini, of Normandy, was granted 
the manor of Buckenham, in Norfolk, by the 
Conqueror, “by the Grand Serjeantry of the 
Office of Chief Butler at his Coronation.” In 
1454 (vide Harrod’s Castles and Convents of Nor- 
folk), it is stated, on the authority of the Calendar 
of State Papers, that Hugh Audley, of Bucken- 
ham Castle, who had purchased the property from 
the Knyvets, the last holders, claimed to act as 
butler at the coronation of Charles II., but his 
claim was rejected, and the duty was performed 
by the mayor of Oxford. From Buckenham to 
Oxford is a far cry. Can any of your readers 
enlighten me, both as to the general question, and 
as to why Audley, the owner of Buckenham, was 
rejected, and the Mayor of Oxford, so far as 
appears, a mere official, and a stranger to the 
tenure, was chosen? According to Burke, “at 
the nuptials of Henry III, 1236, the Earl of 
Warren served the Royal Cup, as the Earl of 
Arundel was but a youth, and not yet knighted” 
(vide Extinct Peerages, D’Albini). 
Since writing the above I have read in Agnes 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England that 
this office “has descended by hereditary custom 
to the Duke of Norfolk, his, William d’Al- 
bini’s, rightful representative and heir”; and 
in the History of East Dereham, by the late G. A. 
Carthew, F.S.A., a statement that there is in the 
church at that place a fine carved oak chest, pre- 
sented by Samuel Rash, Esq., Jan. 1, 1786, a 
portion of the inscription on which reads, “ tradi- 
tion says this curious chest and lock is upwards of 
400 years old, and was taken out of the ruins of 
Buckenham Castle, many years since the property 
of the noble family of the Howards, Dukes of 
Norfolk, and vsed by them for depositing their 
money and other valuables.” What were the 
dates of the Howards’ acquiring and parting with 
the castle ? M, Catnrow TouRNER, 
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Aw Otp Live Evoravise,—I should feel much 
obliged if any of the readers of “N. & Q.” could 
throw any light upon the subject of an old line 
engraving which has been in our family for many 
years, and which we have an idea is curious or valu- 
able. It is a very clear, well-cut steel engraving, 
size Sin. by 54in. The subject is a man leaning 
against an oak tree. Very little of the upper part 
of the tree is seen, only a small branch or two, 
with acorns on them. On the trunk of the tree, 
ahove the man’s head, are the words, “ Robur 
Brita’nicum,” and at the foot of the tree is a 
scroll, with the words, “ Heic tutus obumbror,” on 
the inside; on the outside are the words, “ Symbol. 
Auth.” On the ground on the left hand, “C. 
Melan et Bosse sculp.” The man’s figure is very 
well designed ; he is leaning ina very easy attitude, 
one leg crossed; his elbow against the tree supports 
his head. His hair falls over his hand. He wears 
moustaches and the short pointed beard of 
Charles I.’s time. His expression is very earnest 
and thoughtful. A low-crowned broad-brimmed 
hat, short full cloak, a plain broad collar falling 
over the cloak, rather open sleeves, very wide tops 
to his boots, large spurs, and a long plain sword, 
make up his costume. In the far distance is seen 
his horse, held by his servant, who also wears a 
sword, and has what looks like a spear or lance in 
his left hand. The dress too nearly approaches that 
of a cavalier for the figure to be Oliver Cromwell,and 

et there isa resemblance. Apparently the scene 
in an avenue, and the figure which fills up the 
centre of the picture is in deep thought. All the 
margin has been cut off, but on the back of the 
frame is ted a paper, on which is written, in 
very old-fashioned writing, “Sold by Humphry 
Moseley at his shop at the Prince’s Arms, St. 
Paul’s rebyard, 1650,” &, 


Pur: Cuitver.—What is the origin of these 
country words, used by “ A Dorset Landowner,” 
writing to the Standard, April 21, 1883 ?— 

“ Moreover, the lambs that are slaughtered are nearly 
all purs, and could not assist in the increase of our 
flocks. If restrictions are necessary, the chilver (or 
breeding lamb) might be protected from the butcher's 
knife for a year or two.” 

A. Smytne Patwer. 

Chelmsford Road, Woodford. 

(Pur, a male sheep one year old” (Wright's Pro- 
vincial Dictionary). “ Chilver, an ewe sheep” (Jb.).] 


History or Birps.—Is there any sixteenth or 
seventeenth century history of birds similar in 
character to Topsell’s History of Four-footed Beasts 
and History of Serpents, and to Mouffet’s History 
of Insects? A. Parmer. 

Chelmsford Road, Woodford. 


Buive Ivx.—I should be much obliged to any 
reader of “N. & Q.” for a receipt to make good 
rich permanent blue ink, Homenros, 


Purney: Purrennam.—Has the word Putney 
anything to do with the Dutch put, a well? 
Although in Domesday Book it is called Putelei, 
yet it would appear that Puttenheth was the 
original designation, and by that name the place 
was known till the time of the Tudors. I have 
never seen any etymology of Putney, but the above 
conjecture arose from reading a note in the fifth 
volume of Brayley’s History of Surrey, where, 
speaking of Puttenham, a village at the southern 
foot of the Hog’s Back, about four miles west of 
Guildford, the author tells us that a Surrey friend, 
writing to him about the etymology of that place- 
name, said :-— 

*« There is near Ghent a village calle] Piiienheim ; in 

that name I recognize our Putienham, for which a deri- 
vation has hitherto been wanting. We gain it from 
the Flemish word. Piittenheim signifies the village of 
wells, and true enough at our Puttenham no drinkable 
stream (generally the attraction of the original settle- 
ment of a village) exists, In Flemish, or Low Dutch, 
a well is Pii/te, in the plural, Piit‘en,” 
There is another Puttenham in Hertfordshire, near 
Tring, on the road to Aylesbury; but I do not 
know the nature of its situation. With regard to 
Putney, it is only the fact of the first part of the 
word meaning “ well,” in its original form “ wells” 
(of which the nm in the modern word is doubtless 
a remainder), that leads me to ask whether any 
one can point out a probable connexion between 
the two. W. T. 

Blackheath, 


Sponsors 1n Scortanp, 1628-37.—I have a 
record of the births of a family in Scotland from 
1628 to 1637, where there are four godfathers and 
four godmothers for each child. Can any of your 
readers give me an explanation of this unusual 
number ? J. A. 


Cuatn or Inon.—We know that the 
“Veneti” used iron chains for cables, and for 
parts of the rigging of their barks ; but can any 
one point out an earlier use of chain cables, suitable 
for ships of 500 or 600 tons, than 1787, or an 
earlier manufacturer of them than William Grit 
fiths, anchor smith, Bristol? In short, was he 
~~ J. F. Nicwotts, 

ristol. 


Srr Watter Scorr ayp tue Rott or 
—Can you or any of my fellow readers 
“N. & Q.” give me any answer to the following 
inquiry? I have a miniature portrait of Sir W. 
Scott painted on silver, at the back of which are 
some forty-three names engraved, and these are 
members of the “ Roll of Honor.” Where can I 
obtain or find any record of this society or its 
origin ? Pair Berrie 


Free Cuarets.—Collier, in his Zecl. Hist. 
(vol. v. p. 227, edit, 1845), speaking of chantries 
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and free chapels confiscated temp. Edward VL, 
says that there were 2.374 of them, and that they 
were commonly united to some parochial, colle- 
giate, or cathedral church. Can any of your 
correspondents do me the favour to tell me how 
many free chapels there were—as distinguished 
from the chantries united to some church as afore- 
said ? H. W. Cooxgs, 
Astley Rectory, Stourport, 


Ayprew Hervey Mitts.—There is a small 
volume of poems entitled Bagatelles, published 
in 1767, London, 12mo., pp. 226, the author of 
which has often been inquired after. From a note 
in the European Magazine for March, 1795, 
p- 149, we learn that it was written by the Rev. 
Andrew Hervey Mills, not very distantly related 
to the Earl of Bristol, and that he was then dead. 
It is said that be was chaplain or private secretary 
to the Duke of Marlborough whilst commander of 
the British forces in Germany, and that he was 
travelling companion or tutor to Peter Vallette, 
Esq. In 1767, when he published this little 
volume, he was living at Kingston-on-Thames, I 
am unable to find any obituary notice of him, but 
a mention of him in Nichols’s Illustrations of 
Literature seems to suggest that he died abroad ; 
it is said in vol. iv. p. 680, that he was a professor 
in the University of Gottingen. Any further in- 
formation about him would be of interest. 

Sotty. 


Kirk Session Recorps.—Attracted to this sub- 
ject by the perusal of the life of the poet Burns, I 
have found in “N. & Q.,” 2" S. viii. 325, some 
records of the parish of Hutton, Berwickshire, 
which give me a desire to get insight into those 
of other parishes throughout Scotland. Can 
any of your readers help me with a reference to 
any publication containing such? They serve to 
illustrate the morals and manners as well as to 
throw light on the history of the last —., 


Squai.—What is the history of this word? 
About twenty years ago, when I was at school in 
Wiltshire, a piece of cane about two feet long, 
heavily loaded with lead at one end, and used for 
throwing at squirrels, was called a squailler or 
squailer, Inthe play Dick of Devonshire, about 
1620, I find, “ Not soe much as the leg of a Span- 
aed left to squayle at their own apple trees.” 

alliwell gives “ Squail, to throw sticks at cocks ; 
squatler, the stick thrown. West.” 

H. A. Evays, 


“Secret History or Cuarves II. anp James 
IL”—I have in my possession a small book of 
214 pages, the full title of which is as follows : 
“The | Secret | History | of the | Reigns f of | 
K. Charles IT. | and | K. James II. | Printed in 
the year 1690,” I seek the authorship of the 


above, and am also curious to know if the book is 
of any value. ALPHA. 

_ [Concerning this work Lowndes writes: “ A vile pub- 
lication, by some supposed to have been written by John 
Phillips.” He gives the price as 4s.] 


A Saying concerninc Lutner.—I wish to 
learn what author made a remark to the following 
effect, that “Luther put back the clock of the 
Reformation a hundred years,” 

AmeEtiA Foxatt. 


Sueripan’s Lerrers.—Having undertaken a 
bibliographical list of the writings of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and being desirous of including 
all Sheridaniana, I shall be gratified to receive 
any hints which may help me. I am especially 
anxious to complete a list of such of Sheridan’s 
letters as may have been printed here and there. 

J. Branper Mattuews, 

Athenzeum Club, Pall Mall. 


Aurtnors or Quotations WanTED.— 
You cannot tell to me 
What the lilies say to the roses, 
Or the songs of the butterflies be.” 
E. C, 
“ Jactabunt alii perfusa papavera somno, 
Aut quas Letheeus proluit amnis aquas. 
Hic tibi Nepenthe blandissima munera prebet, 
Hinc tibi fragranti tempora nube tegas.” 
F, W. Tonkry, 


Replies. 


PAIGLE. 
(6™ §. vii. 405, 455.) 

Pror, SkeatT seems to think that the fact (if it be 
a fact, for it wants confirmation) that paigle in the 
Eastern counties means a spangleas wellas a cowslip, 
whilst the French paille also means a spangle (and 
does not mean a cowslip), well nigh “clinches” his 
derivation of paigle=cowslip from patille=straw. 
But surely this evidence, though it is an argument, 
is not in itself nearly strong enough to establish 
his derivation. I myself gave(6" S. iii. 12, 413) very 
similar, though stronger evidence in favour of the 
connexion of tram with the Fr. train;* but Pror. 
Sxeart, notwithstanding, did not hesitate to reject 
my derivation, and I now think properly, though 
I am of opinion that there are some mistakes in 
the article on tram in his dictionary. 

My principal objection to this derivation of 
paigle from paille is that there is no evidence 
whatever that the Fr. termination aille ever did 


* I showed, ¢.g., that the Mod. French train has a 
meaning very much akin to that of tram or rather tram- 
truck, as used in mines, and that tam in Eng. also means 
a train or succession of things (Halliwell); whilst I 
proved also that the Fr. form train could readily be- 
come tram in Eng. by comparing grogram (=gros grain) 
and other words, 
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become aigle in English. Sucha change is 4 priort 
exceedingly improbable, because it is an almost 
invariable rule that in Old English (and the same 
rule applies to other languages) a word which is 
derived from the French becomes shorter rather 
than longer. It is true, no doubt, that a letter is 
in some rare cases inserted ; but it is very much 
more common for a letter or letters to tumble out, 
and this has in English been the rule with g when 
coming before / in words derived from A.-S. 
Comp. hail, nail, sail, tail with the A.-S. hagal, 
neegel, segel (and segl), tegl (and tegel). And the 
same thing has also happened in some French 
words derived from Latin which have been intro- 
duced from French into English. Thus we have 
flail—Old Fr. flael and Lat. flagellum (cf. Germ. 
Flegel), and frail—O. Fr. fraile, and Lat. fragilis. 
What has really taken place in these cases is, 
therefore, exactly the reverse of what Pror, Skeat 
would have us believe has taken place in the case 
of paigle from paille; ag has fallen out before J, 
but not been inserted. 

But now let us see what the Fr. ending aille 
has really become in English. Bataille—battle 
(0.E. bataille, bataile), caille=quail, maille= 
mail, railler—to rail and to rally, saillir—to 
sally, taille—tally. Paille might, therefore, have 

uced pail (or in O.E. paile or payle), but 
why should it have produced prigle? Can Pror. 
Sxear give us any example of such an introduc- 
tion of g beforel? Till he does, I must decline 
to accept his derivation. In his first note, indeed, 
he cites the Ital. pagliato ; but this is most mis- 
leading, as the g is neither radical nor has it been 
inserted in the true and strict sense of the term; for 
it is used merely conventionally, as a symbol, to 
show that the / has a liquid sound, or is mousllé, 
as the French call it. Paille, again, has produced 
words in English, viz., pallet (subst.)—a mattress 
(properly of straw), pallet (adj.)=“ pale or straw 
colour” (Florio, quoted by Pror. Sxear), and 
er remy a straw mattress. And where is the g 

these words ? 

Another objection, though a minor one, is that 
a cowslip is not of what is usually called a straw- 
colour, This term is now chiefly applied to pale 

ellow kid gloves, and soisthe word pavlle in French. 

@ yellow of a cowslip is much brighter. And 
besides this it would be very funny if the English 
had been the first to discover that a French word, 
which never became thoroughly domesticated 
among them, was applicable to the colour of a 
cowslip. 

It may be asked now whether I myself have 
anything to suggest. Well, no; I can offer two 
mere conjectures, and nothing more. I find 
“ paighled,.....overcome with fatigue” in Jamie- 
son, and it is just possible that this word may 
have been applied to a cowslip which droops upon 
its stalk, mp. flag (the plant), so called from 


its hanging down (Webster). My second is the 
Danish pegel (Low Germ. Pegel, and cf. Icelandic 
peli), a small measure for liquids=perhaps a 
quarter of a pint. In this case the plant would 
have been so named from the resemblance in shape 
of the flower to this measure. Cf. cuckoo-pint (if 
pint in this word means the measure), and also 
Sattwenp and bluebell. The great objection to 
this derivation is that which I have given above, 
viz., that the g would most likely have fallen out, 
and pagel have become pail, as, indeed, it seems 
to be pronounced at the present time in Den- 
mark itself; still paigle is used in the Eastern 
counties, where Danish had influence upon the 
language, and it is just possible that my rule does 
not apply there to Danish words, F. Cuance, 
Sydenham Hill. 


Is Pror. Skeat prepared to contest the state- 
ment found in Bailey’s Dict., that this word is 
used in the Eastern counties as a synonym for 
paralysis? Perhaps the Dialect Society can help 
us. I take this word paigles, used for the cowslip, 
as=pallard, i.¢., a little pale thing, a little 
wanton (from wan, colourless); we find the g in 
paglia, the Italian form of paille, French for 
straw, i.¢., pale, Latin pallidus, Sk. pala, The 
traditional connexion with palsy is shown in the 
old form pasle—péle, the Mid. English palesy. Cf. 
Sk. sphal, to tremble, hence to fall, Greek oad- 
Aer Gat ; sphal will give us spark and spangle, and 
is allied to Sk. phal, to burst, hence bloom, blossom, 
flower. All these bear on the cowslip, but do not 
explain patgles satisfactorily. Lysart. 


A MS. or Tasso (6 S. vii. 308; viii. 37).— 
No doubt the MS. inquired for by A. J. M. is one 
which was formerly in the possession of Dawson 
Turner, Esq. The following is the account of it, 
which I have cut out of Lilly’s catalogue, and 
which will be interesting to many readers of 
& 

“Tasso (Torquato); Letters and Poems by this great 
Italian poet, the greater part in his own handwriting, 
fol. consisting of about 500 written pages, half morocco. 
1556-1593. 

“Of the three hundred and thirty-five pieces, in 
poe and in verse, contained in this volume, by far the 
argest number have never been printed: or, where they 
have been so, it has only been done inaccurately, and the 
republication of them in a perfect form is altogether to 
be wished. Most of them are transcripts, and the work 
of several copyists, Some are by the hand of the — 
himself, which may be considered remarkable, What 
can hardly fail to appear still more so, is that he has 
written upon them ‘‘copie”: for their being, however, 
really autographs, I have the best authority, that of 
Professor Rossini, of Pisa, who has published the most 
valuable edition of Tasso’s collected writings. By him 
the book was carefully examined when I passed wy 
that city in the winter of 1825, and he certified the 
originality of many of the contents by subscribing to 
them “ questa é di mano di Tasso”; adding, occasionally, 
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“ scritta in fretta,” or “ quando ecriveva meglio.” Serassi, 
in his Vita di Tasso, makes mention in three places 
(pp. 290, 533, and 537) of the existence of certain of his 
manuscripts in the library of the Falconieri Palace at 
Rome; and it was thence that this volume was brought. 
It bears on several of its pages the stamp of that collec- 
tion ; and it is still in the same red silk covering, the 
whole loosely put together, as when there. Abundant 
further proofs of its authenticity may be found in Serassi. 
Thus, to take one example from many, he says, in the 
last of the pages just quoted:—*“ Tra componimenti 
inediti di Tasso, debbono, in primo luogo, annoverarsi 
le sue Poesie Latine....... Ora queste Poesie si conservano 
in un MS. della Libreria Falconieri...... Oltre alle accen- 
nate Poesie Latine, si trova altresi presso i medesimi 
Sigg. Falconieri, qualche numero di Rime Toscane, 
tuttavia inedite, e due volume in foglio di lettere cellis- 
sime e molto importanti.” 

« * Now, one of those volumes is, evidently, the present, 
which contains the Latin poetry, and likewise wholly 
agrees with what is said of the Italian verses and the 
letters. The latter are truly very interesting: they ex- 
tend throughout the poet's life, and enter into minute 

ticulars concerning his writings, his feelings, his 
eng and his misfortunes. Of the last of these some 
idea may be conceived from the following extract from 
one of them to Sig. Jacopo Buoncompagno, written from 
the Hospital of Santa Anna, in Ferrara: “Sono stato 
oltra quattordeci mesi infermo in questa spedale, senza 
havere alcuna di quelle commoditade che si sogliono 
concedere a plebi, non ch’ a’ gentilhuomini par miei: 
nemeno mi sono state negate le medicine dell’ animo, che 
quelle del corpo; per cioché tutto che qui sia un cappel- 
lano, persona, per quel ch'io immaggino, assai intendente, 
non é mai nella mia infirmit& venuto a visitarmi, 6 ad 
usar meco alcun atto di misericordia; e, se ben io ne 
lho pregato, non ha voluto mai o confessarmi 0 com- 
municarmi: e se pur egli mi judicava indegno di sedere 
alla mensa degli angeli, e di cibarmi del corpo di Christo, 
doveva almeno meco procedere in convertendo.” 

“* Among the individuals here addressed by Tasso are 
the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Tuscany; the 
Cardinals Medici, Santa Severina, Aldobrandino, San 
Giorgia, and Spinelli; the Dukes of Urbino, Guastalla, 
and Ferrara; the Princess of Mantua and Conca, and 
the Prince and Princess of Avellino; together with 
Aldus Manutius, and his own sister, Cornelia. The 
volume also contains letters from his father, Bernardo, 
evidently holograph, and others to him from the Duke 
of Urbino, and some addressed to different persons, but 
of which the contents relate to the poet. 

“Tt may be well to close the account of this book 
with an anecdote in connexion with it, which may be 
considered to throw light upon the manners and feelings 
of modern Rome. On the evening of the day on which 
I had purchased it of a bookseller on the Corso, I went 
into one of the largest coffee-houses in the city, and 
stopped in a room where a considerable number of gentle- 
men were seated round a large table, playing at a game 
that was new tome. I had not been there long, when 
& man at the top of the table pronounced in a loud solemn 
voice, “ La bocca sollevd dal fiero pasto.” As this did 
not concern me, I paid little attention to it; but presently 
another, at a distance from him, said, in a tone equally 
sonorous, “c’é lui,” to which a third responded, “ si, c’ é 
lui,” and the eyes of the party began to be directed to 
me. I was surprised and confused, but supposed the 
speakers must be labouring under some mistake, for I 
was but recently arrived at Rome; I knew nobody there ; 
and I was not conscious of having done anything to 
attract attention. All doubt, however, was soon re- 
moved, for ‘‘ questi Milordi Inglesi,” and “non sanno 


quel che far o’ lor denari,” succeeded each other rapidly; 
and, after a brief pause, came the key to the mystery 
in the exclamation “ ducento luigi per un libro!” This 
truly was the very sum I had given for my manuscript. 
The extraordinary part of the story was that the fact 
should have been regarded as so strange and important as 
within five or six hours to have attracted general notice 
and to have been the subject of conversation at the 
coffee-houses of Rome, and to have made my person 
known. Had I paid five times the sum for a soi-disant 
Raphael, well known asa copy, or for a statue, carved 
thirty years ago, and then buried and recently dug up 
and sold as an antique, there would have been no wonder, 
**insanivissem solemnia”; but that a man should have 
spent two hundred louis d’or on a manuscript was quite 
inconceivable !’ 

“Such is the very interesting account of the contents 
and acquisition of this most precious manuscript by the 
late owner of it, Dawson Turner, Esq.” 

R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


(6% §. iv. 489; vi. 55, 177, 
319; vii. 58, 516).—In a letter from Mr. William 
Sherard (the distinguished botanist) to Dr. (after- 
wards Sir Hans) Sloane, dated Leicester, March 19, 
1693/4, after asking his advice respecting his 
mother’s illness, the writer concludes, “ I want to 
be at Oxford, but cannot well leave her whilst 
better.” H. W. 8. 

“Woopsn watts” (6% §, viii. 48).—Spenser 
(1552-99) gives an example of the expression 
“ wooden walls” in his Faery Queene, I. ii. 421, 
(See “ N. & Q.,” 6" S. iv. 478). 

Wittram Pratt. 

Surely this phrase, as applied to ships, dates 
from 480 p.c. See Herodotus, vii. 141, 142. 

P. J. F. 


“ (6% §. viii. 43).— This 
tale bears a strong resemblance to the story of 
“ Jacky-my-Lantern,” No. 32 of Uncle Remus’s 
Legends of the Old Plantation (Routledge, 1881). 
The editor of that book says “ it is popular on the 
coast and among the rice plantations, but it seems 
to me to be an intruder among the genuine myth 
stories of the negroes. Nevertheless it is told 
upon the plantations with great gusto, and there 
are several versions in circulation.” VicorN. 


Marsnatsea (6% §. vii. 506).—“ Marshell se,” 
as quoted above, is evidently a clerk’s blunder, 
for almost a century earlier we find Marshalsey 
in Howell. Speaking of the gaols in the Bridge 
Ward Without, Howell says :— 

‘Then is the Marshalsey another Gaol or Prison, 80 
called, as pertaining to the Marshals of England, of 
what continuance in Southwark it appears not; but 
likely it is that the same hath been removeable at the 
pleasure of the Marshalls.” 

At least 250 years before Howell, Froissart spoke 
of “les prisons du roi que on appelle mareschaus- 
sées,” Is not marshalsea to maréschaussée even 
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as marshal is to mareschal? (For the latter see 
Skeat, s. v. “ Marshall.”) Atrnonse Estocuer, 
St, Mary’s College, Peckham. 


(6™ 8. vi. 536; vii. 235, 379, 457).—As 
an illustration of the use of this word in English, 
the following passage seems to me deserving of 
being quoted :— 

Enter PLAYER, 

Sav Prayer. Sir, Signora Crotchetta says, she finds 
ber character so low that she had rather die than sing it. 
P Ist Piaven. Tell her, by her contract I can make her 

it. 

a Enter Crorcnerta. 

Barbarous tramontane! Where are all 
the lovers of ver‘u? Will they not all rise in arms in 
my defence? Make me sing it! Good gods! should [ 
tamely submit to such veage, I should debase myself 
ali Europe.”—Gay, Pelly, an Opera (\ntroduc- 

nm). 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“Brapsnaw’s Guipes” §, viii. 
45).—As the writer of all Bradshaw's descriptive 
guides published in 1844 and subsequent years, 
and afterwards arranging aud compiling the first 
British and Continental Guide, published in 1847, 
I may be allowed to have some personal know- 
ledge of the origin of the useful sixpenny book 
first printed by Messrs. Bradshaw & Blacklock, 
and published by Mr. W. J. Adams at 59, Fleet 
Street in 1842. How the idea came to be de- 
veloped was fully recorded in the pages of the 
Athenceum some seven years since, by writers who 
severally vindicated their claims to the suggestion 
of a certain tabular method; but it is freshly 
impressed on my memory that the railway com- 

nies then existing strongly opposed such a pub- 
ication, on the plea that these time-tables would 
enforce the necessity of trains starting punctually 
at a particular time, and thus render the com- 

ies liable to penalties for inconvenience from 
elay. By taking a large number of shares, Mr. 
George Bradshaw honourably succeeded in conjur- 
ing this opposition, and he finally made the work 
in which he was so greatly interested both profit- 
able and popular, Mr. Bradshaw died nearly 
thirty years ago, at Christiania, in Norway, 
whither he had gone to obtain for Bradshaw's 
Guide some steamboat information. 

E. L. 


I possess an earlier issue of Bradshaw's Railway 
Companion than that described by Mr. Rivine- 
tow. It is dated 1842, and contains plans of 
London and the other towns which occur in the 
issue of 1843, The title-page says that a plan of 
Leeds is given, and makes no mention of that of 
Bristol. y copy does not seem to have been 
mutilated, but it contains no plan of Leeds. 
There is a small map of England, very well en- 

ved, showing the railways open and in progress. 

are also ten other railway maps on a larger 


scale; the maps are paged along with the letter- 
press; there are seventy pages exclusive of the 
index. The little book contains no advertisements, 

I remember reading a year or two ago a flippant 
article on the Library of the British Museum, in 
which fun was endeavoured to be made by direct- 
ing attention to the fact that the authorities there 
preserved and catalogued the successive issues of 
Bradshaw's Railway Guide. I apprehend that 
future historians of the industrial development of 
our time will be very thankful to them for doing 
so. If full sets of the Companion and the Guide 
exist, the maps will of themselves furnish a pretty 
complete picture of railway growth. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


There seems to be much doubt as to when 
Bradshaw’s publications began. There was an 
article—evidently semi-official—in Chambers’s En- 
cyclopedia which says,— 

“Tt derives its name from George Bradshaw, originally 

an engraver and printer in Manchester, who in 1839 
issued an occasional work called the Railway Com- 
panion, which was corrected by means of another 
work, in the form of a broad sheet, styled the Monthly 
Time Tables...... The first number of the Railway Guide 
was brought out in December, 1841, and the second 
number on Ist month (January), 1842.” 
Mr. Riviyeton’s copy (1843) shows that the 
Companion was then in existence, and I have a 
copy like his, dated 1842, and also two copies 
dated 1840, which are similar, but not identical, 
in contents and form. Neither of my copies has 
any indication of the month, and doubtless were 
meant to be useful all the year. The Pall Mall 
Gaztte (March 1, 1881) refers to a copy with the 
date “4 mo. 1, 1840.” The maps in all my 
copies are slightly coloured. Este. 

Birmingham. 


I have before me as I write a little volume 
which is, I believe, the first edition of a work now 
more famous for the amount than for the clearness 
of the information it contains. It is a green cloth 
covered volume, measuring barely 44 inches by 3, 
entitled :— 

** Bradshaw’s | Railway Time Tables | and assistant 
to | Railway Travelling | with | illustrative Maps & Plans, 

| Price Sixpence. | London. Shepherd and Sutton and 
Wyld, Charing Cross, and sold by all Booksellers and 
Railway Companies, | 10th Mo, 19th, 1839,” 


It opens with the following modest “ Address”:— 


“This Book is published by the assistance of the 
several Railway Companies, on which account the in- 
formation it contains may be depended upon as being 
correct and authentic. The necessity of such a work 
is so obvious as to need no apology; and the merits of it 
can be best ascertained by a reference to the execution 
both as regards the style and correctness of the Maps 
and Pians with which it is illustrated. 

“ The next edition of this work will be published on 
the lst of Ist Mo. 1840; and succeeding Editions will 
appear omey Goes months, with such alterations as have 
been made in the interva', 
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Next comes a map of the railways in Lancashire, 
showing the lines from Manchester to Liverpool, 
and to Bolton, Preston, and Lancaster, with a table 
of the fares between those stations, outside places 
being less expensive than those inside. Two page 
maps (on a very small scale) of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Leeds follow, with time tables of the 
trains, lists of the fares, and general notes, one item 
being that 
“Each Passenger's Luggage will be placed on the roof 
of the Coach in which he has taken his place; Carpet 
Bags and small Luggage may be placed under the seat.” 
The last page contains a list of hackney coach 
fares from Lime Street station, Liverpool, to various 
ee in that city. The pages are not numbered, 
ut there are in all twenty-six ; and the print, 
both in maps and letterpress, is excellent, whilst 
the tables are clearly arranged and easy for refer- 
ence. Watter Hamitroy, F.R.H.S. 


The first number of Bradshaw's Monthly General 
Railway and Steam Navigation Guide was, I 
believe, issued in December, 1841, in the form 
now so well known. There was a monthly issue 
or edition, and the issues for 1842 are numbered 
2to 13. The type was kept standing, and altera- 
tions were made each month. Bradshaw's Railway 
Companion was first issued in January, 1842, and 
the matter was identical with the printing of the 
Guide, The same misprints are to be found in 
each. Thus in the Great Western Railway table 
of fares Pangbourne and Clevedon are in both 

inted Pnagbourne and Celvedon. The number- 
ing of the monthly issues of Bradshaw went on 
consecutively and steadily for four years, but in 
1844 or 1845 it suddenly advanced 100. Thus 
September, 1844, was No. 34, but September, 
1845, which should have been No. 46, was issued 
as No. 146. Why this change was made I am 
unable to say, but of course it tended to make 
the Guide appear about nine years older than it 
really was. I shall be glad to see this explained. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Having some old numbers of this work by me, 
I referred to them to ascertain if possible the date 
of the first issue. The numbers I have are No. 20, 
for July, 1843; No. 26, for January, 1844; and 
No. 147, for October, 1845. The Guide in its 
present form, therefore, dates back probably 
to 1841, and there seems to have been an 
advance of a century in the number in 1844 or 
1845, as the succeeding copies appear to follow on 
all right. R. B. 

Upton, Slough, Bucks. 

I have in my possession a copy of No. 144 of 
Bradshaw's Monthly Railway and Steam Naviga- 
tion Guide, published in July, 1845, at Bradshaw’s 
Railway Information Office, 59, Fleet Street, con- 
sequently the first number must have been issued 
in July, 1833, Bradshaw's Railway Companion 


and Bradshaw's Railway Guide were different 
publications, Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I have a copy of Bradshaw dated 1841; Mr. 
Rivineton’s cannot, therefore, be the “ first issue.” 
In addition to what he records it contains an in- 
teresting sheet showing the sectional elevations of 
the chief railways then made. W. Symons. 

Barnstaple. 


Soromon’s Seat (6" S. vii. 268; viii. 33).—Seals 

and rings were at an early period used as pledges and 
emblems of authority (Gen. xxxviii. 18), and, like 
letters to the savage, gave to the ignorant a super- 
stitious belief in their magical powers. Nothwith- 
standing the authority of Smith’s Dictionary, I 
cannot find any passage in the Old Testament to 
the effect that Solomon had a magic ring or a seal 
upon which the great name of God was engraven. 
The Mohammedans adopted many of the Jewish 
fables, and the Koran describes a wonder-working 
seal of Solomon. The Talmud relates how the 
devil stole this seal, and by its magic powers 
reigned until it was restored to Solomon by a 
miracle. Josephus, who wrote five hundred years 
before Mohammed, gives a marvellous account of 
the wisdom of Solomon and of the power of his 
seal, or rather of a root with a ring. “ God enabled 
him,” says Josephus (Antig. of the Jews, viii. 2),— 
“to learn that skill which expels demons, which is a 
science useful and sanative to men, He composed such 
incantations also by which distempers are alleviated, 
And he left behind him the manner of using exorcisms, 
by which they drive away demons, so that they never 
return, and this method of cure is of great force unto 
this day; for I have seen a certain man of my own 
country, whose name was Eleazar, releasing people that 
were demoniacal in the presence of Vespasian and his 
sons and his captains and the whole multitude of his 
soldiers. The manner of the cure was this:—He puta 
ring that had a root of one of those sorts mentioned by 
Solomon to the nostrils of the demoniac, after which he 
drew out the demon through his nostrils ; and when the 
man fell down immediately, he adjured him to return 
into him no more, making still mention of Solomon and 
reciting the incantations which he composed.” 
Now Solomon lived a thousand years before 
Josephus, whose histories were compiled from 
other sources besides the Old Testament—such, 
probably, as the Book of Nathan the Prophet, or 
the Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, or the 
Vision of Iddo the Seer, all mentioned (2 Chron, 
ix. 29) as writers of the rest of the acts of Solomon, 
and from some of these Josephus may have got 
this story. Josephus, it is to be observed, calls 
it “a ring that had a root,” not a seal nor a signet 
ring ; perhaps it was the root of some medicinal 
plant applied skilfully and successfully which gave 
rise to the legend. The convallaria, or lily of the 
valley, in botany is called Solomon’s seal, but its 
root has no particular healing quality that I am 
aware of. G. G. Harpinenam, 

Temple, 
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Earty Marriaces §, vii. 134).—Several 
instances of early marriages have lately been re- 
corded in “N. & Q.,” but I do not remember any 
recent cases being mentioned. Early marriages, 
however, appear to be still occasionally solemnized. 
I cut the following paragraph from the Mid-Che- 
shire Examiner of July 21, 1883:— 

“ A Wife at Thirteen.—At an inquest held at Oldham 
on the body of a child burned to death, the mother, 
Bridget Clarke, made an extraordinary statement. She 
said she was 25 years of age, was the mother of seven 
children, and had been married 12 years. Several jury- 
men were incredulous, but Clarke firmly adhered to her 
statement, saying that she was married at 13.” 

Ropert 

Frodsham, Chesbire. 


A Curious Coin viii. 48).—The piece 
in question is a German Rechen- Pfennig, or 
counter, such as used to be given by carriers and 
porters (Laufer) as a kind of receipt or token for 
the parcels which were entrusted to them. “ Wolf” 
is the name of the particular carrier to whom this 
counter belonged. The device of Milo and the 
bull on the reverse, and the vessel on the obverse, 

lainly inform the public that “ goods are removed 
y land or by water to any distance.” 
Cuartes A, Feperer. 

Bradford. 


Easter Monpary : “ Lirtixe” (6" §, vii. 308 ; 
viii. 37).—The custom of Easter Monday and 
Tuesday lifting, if such the not too seemly act can 
be called, is still in force in Durham, but Brady, 
Olavis Calendaria, is not correct in saying that 
in Durham they take off each other’s shoes. The 
fact is, the men take off the women’s boots—only 
one as a rule—but the women on the Tuesda 
simply take off the men’s hats or ca Tn eac 
case, as a rule, “ black mail” is paid ere restora- 
tion takes place, but sometimes, if she be willing, a 
pretty girl is permitted to redeem her boot or shoe 

by some token of amity.” As I have nally, 
on more than one occasion, witnessed this lifting 
in the old city noted for old maids and mustard, 
wood and water, law, physic, and gospel, there 
can be no mistake, One Easter Sunday (!), on 
Durham racecourse, I should say I saw over half 
a dozen young women thrown down, and either 
seized in a manner which suggested desperate pre- 
parations for the “frog’s march,” or held almost 
upside down until their boots were dragged off. If 
the women will not pay to get their boots again, 
they have to go home in a state as regards shoes 
not unlike that young gentleman in the nursery 
thymes who “ went to bed with his trousers on.” 

Homeros, 


VILLIKINS AND Divan” (6" viii. 67). 
—This song was written many years ago by a 
oung man, a native of Birmingham, named Harry 
He used to sing it nightly at an amateur 


theatrical meeting held at the Red House, New 
John Street, in this town. Horton removed to 
London, where he soon after died. He sang the 
song at some of the London music rooms. It was 
very popular, and was soon brought upon the 
stage. But before it was heard at all in London, 
it was popular about the streets of Birmingham. 

Farner Frank, 

Birmingham, 


Tue Rorat Wetsu Fusiterrs §. 
viii. 68).—I have gone carefully through the 
returns of killed and wounded at the storming of 
Badajos, from March 31 to April 2, 1812, but do 
not find the name of Potter amongst the officers 
of the 23rd Regiment. Their losses were heavy. 
and are as follows: “Killed, Capt. Maw and 
Lieut. Collins. Wounded, —_ Leckey and 
Stainforth, severely ; Capt. Hawtyn, slightly ; 
Lieuts. Johnstone, Harrison, Tucker, G. Brown, 
Farmer, Brownson, Walker, Fielding, Whaley, 
Holmes ; Second Lieuts. Winyates and Llewelyn, 
severely.” There is also the following: “28th 
Foot, Capt. Potter, brigade major, severely, not 
dangerously.” A search in the Army Lists of 1812 
and future years would show whether his name 
appears, and when he was gazetted out ; he may 
have died of his wounds. He was, presumably, 
present at the siege in bis staff position, as the 
28th Regiment were not employed there. 


Ricavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Brevet-Major Potter of the 23rd was wounded 
in repelling the sortie from Badajos on March 19, 
1812, and died of his wounds. 

Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


William Potter had risen to the rank of major 
in the 23rd Fusileers when he was killed in Spain 
in 1812, but not at the storming of Badajos. I 
have a note of casualties that occurred in the regi- 
ment during the following few years, including 
Waterloo, which, if of interest to your corre- 
spondent, I shall be happy to forward to him, if 
he will apply to me by Netter. W. Ditxe. 

Chichester. 


Way as 4 Surwame (6" §. viii. 66).—* An in- 
ventory (1556) includes 3 kye, item, one whye. 
This latter term was commonly used at this period 
for a heifer. Our ‘Whymans’ and ‘Wymans’ 
will, we may fairly surmise, be their present 
memorial ” (Bardsley’s Eng. Surnames, = 
Halliwell does not give this word whye. hat is 
its derivation, and where is an instance of its use 
to be found ? F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 

Pavt Heraixe (6" viii. 69).—Paul Herri 
the “ famous pantaloon,” should rather be call 
the famous clown. I remember him well in the 


pantomimes of my schoolboy days as an excellent 
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clown—rather too tall for that part, but wonder- 
fally agile, and also fertile in “‘ gags,” which delighted 
the groundlings. He was for some years engaged 
at the Albert Saloon, a place of dramatic enter- 
tainment in Shepherdess Walk, City Road, once 
very prosperous, but now gone and forgotten. In 
later years he subsided into the lean and slippered 
oon, simply, I fear, because age had robbed 
bim of his old strength and nimbleness, Paul 
Herring died Sept. 18, 1878, and I doubt not that 
a memoir of him will be found about that time in 
that faithful chronicle of dramatic events the Era 
newspaper. Moy Tuomas. 


This veteran pantomimist died, at the age of 
seventy-eight, Sept. 18, 1878, at his residence, 32, 
North Street, Lambeth. In his early years he played 
clown in Richardson’s show, often going through a 
dozen performances in one day. In 1841 he was a 
prominent member of the excellent company 
engaged by Mr. Henry Brading at the Albert 

m—a spacious place of theatrical entertain- 
ment, originally known as the Royal Standard 
and Pleasure Gardens, in the Shepherd and 
Shepherdess Fields, lying northward of the _— 
Tavern, City Road. He was afterwards a popular 
clown at the Victoria Theatre, under Mr. Osbal- 
diston’s management. The last time Paul Her- 
ring played clown was at St. James’s Theatre in 
1859. After this his Christmas engagements 
were made for pantaloon, and his final appearance 
on the stage was in 1877 at Drury Lane, in the 
harlequinade of the White Cat. During his long 
and chequered career Paul Herring preserved the 
respect of the public and the regard of his asso- 
ciates, E. L. Buancuarp. 


A (6" viii. 67).—There is a 
curious village, a entirely of tea-gardens 
and houses connected with them, on a hill between 
Sceaux and Plessis, in the beautiful southern 
environs of Paris. This favourite resort of Parisian 
holiday-makers will give a better idea of what 
Frenchmen mean by a “ Robinson” than any 
description could well convey. In most of the 
gardens there are swings and other village fair 
entertainments ; but the essential feature is rude, 
rustic, but picturesque contrivances for theaccommo- 

ion of visitors seeking refreshment and repose. 
Primitive tables and seats high up in the branches 
of trees, with cords and pulleys for raising baskets 
containing the dishes oa wines or the cakes and 
milk served to the little parties, are indispensable. 
The connexion of these ideas with De Foe’s hero 
(whom it is the French custom to refer to by his 
Christian name alone) and his rude and homely 
modes of sheltering and providing for himself is 
sufficiently obvious. The suggested association be- 
tween a garden féte and a “ Robinson”—umbrella, is 
more likely to occur to an English than a French 
holiday-maker. This pleasure village was certainly 


an old-established institution forty years since, 
and may, for aught I know, be the prototype of 
all “Robinsons,” not excluding those of Marie 
Antoinette in the gardens of the Trianon and St. 
Cloud. Mor Tuomas. 


The origin of the title “ Robinson,” as applied 
to a garden party, is simply this. Some twenty 
or twenty-five years ago an enterprising restaura- 
teur in Paris hit upon the idea of taking an 
island in the Seine (somewhere, I think, near 
St. Cloud). On this island grew a tree of such 
gigantic dimensions that a table, with seats for 
five or six persons, could be placed among the 
branches. This novel dining-room became a great 
attraction to the boating population of the Seine, 
which flocked in crowds to the new restaurant. 
To this retreat the proprietor gave the name of 
“Tile de Robinson” (Crusoe), and the word 
“ Robinson” is now applied to any open-air enter- 
tainment of a simple and inexpensive —* 


Pecutiar Metnop or Impatinc Arms (6% 
S. vii. 207, 297, 453).—In the Ancient Parish of 
Prestbury, in Cheshire, by Frank Renaud, M.D., 
there is the following mention of some peculiar 
impalements of arms on the tower of Gawsworth 
Church, once a chapelry in that extensive parish, 
but long ago made a separate rectory and parish :— 

* The heraldic difficulty arises out of the five remain- 
ing impalements of Orreby (7. ¢., Fitton of Gawsworth) 
with Fitton of Pownall, Grosvenor, Egerton, Davenport 
of Bramall, and Wever. These will be found to represent 
a singular and very interesting departure from the pre- 
scribed rules of heraldry, customary before the establish- 
ment of the Heralds’ College in the reign of Richard III., 
and absolutely fixed afterwards. In each instance the 
prescribed order has been reversed, the female members 
of the Fitton family having appropriated to themselves 
the dexter half of the shields, and relegated their 
husbands to the sinister half. They represent, there- 
fore, the alliances of four sisters of Thomas Fitton with 
their respective husbands, and the marriage of Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Thomas Fitton and Ellen Mainwaring, 
with Thomas Wever,”—P. 232. 

The above instances are figured in “trick” in the 
book, and also several others from the Savage 
Chapel annexed to St. Michael’s Church, Maccles- 
field, on which occur, with other shields, the arms 
of Thomas Savage, Archbishop of York (1501-8), 
the see of York, the pallium impaling Savage, 
four fusils. This indicates that the “ pallium” 
was once borne by the see of York prior to the 
Reformation. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I have a book-plate in my collection of Henry 
Gore Clough, M.D., F.A.S., which has in the 
dexter Clough and Gore quarterly, and on the 
sinister Argent, a griffin segreant (tincture not 
given). On an escutcheon of pretence in the 
middle of the shield there are the following arms: 
Sable, a fess or between three flowers (roses ?), 
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Dr. Clough seems thus to have married twice, his 
second wife being an heiress. I do not think that 
I have seen any other coat like the above. I have 
John Baldwin’s book-plate also. The arms on the 
dexter side seem those of Prescott. R. C. W. 


By-anp-by §. vii. 486, 518)—When the 
Promptorium gives “ By and by, sigillatim,” the 
latter word may, as Dr. Hessets remarks, be 
merely the medieval form of singillatim, and so the 
English phrase may stand for “ by (one) and by 
(one) ” (see Richardson, s. v.). Still the fact remains 
that the Medulla glosses sigillatim by “fro seel 
to seel,” where the coincidence suggested between 
Lat. sigillum, a seal, and O.Eng. seel, a seal (if, 
indeed, it is only a coincidence), is curious, Dr. 
Hessexs’s postscript that seel here may mean soul 
is not a happy thought. Even if it did, “from 
soul to soul” could scarcely mean singly. But is 
seel ever used in English for soul? I think not. 
“Fro seel to seel” appears to signify from time to 
time, occasionally (A.-S. sel, time, occasion), and 
traces of this usage may be found, I think, in old 
writers—perhaps, ¢.g., in the following: — 

“Tn your armure must ye lye, 
Euery nyght than by and by; 
And your meny euerych »ne, 
Til seuen yere be comen and gone,” 
The Squyr of Lowe Degre, \l, 182-5. 
“ He bethought him nedely, 
Buery daye by and by, 
How he might venged be 
On that lady fayre and fre.”—Jb., 293-6. 
By-and-by was also formerly used in the sense of 
immediately, forthwith—rather a contrast to the 
modern usage as presently, after a little time ; ¢g., 
A.V., Matt. xiii. 21,“ By and by he falleth ” (Tyn- 
dale, 1534); and A.V., Luke xxi. 9, “The ende 
foloweth not by and by” (Tyndale). Some further 
elucidation of the phrase would be welcome. 
A. Suyrne Pater. 
Chelmsford Road, Woodford. 


Lincotysnrre Fieip-wames (6 vy. 83).— 
Hildlands.—May not the first syllable of this 
word be hild(A.-S.)—battle, 

Stechtas.—In Mr. Britten’s Old Country and 
Farming Words, 1880, p. 110 (E.D.S.), steatch is 
given with this explanation : “ A steatch is a broad 
land ; a narrow one we calla ridge. Suff.—iv. 
238.” The reference is to Annals of Agriculture, 
i.-xlvi. (1784-1815). 

Methlinghirne.—Has this name anything to do 
with meaning “ drinking corner”? Is it not from 
A.-S. met&el-ern, a speaking-place? Cf. ma%elian, 
to speak, harangue, &c. 

F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Lass (6" 8. vi. 366 ; vii. 277).—I can assure 
Mr. Jackson that /ass in Lancashire has nothing 
disrespectful about it. A lass is simply the 
feminine of a lad, Even the coarser term wench 


means nothing worse than a young girl. “ That’s 

a fine stout wench of yours” would please any 

parent here, P. P. 
Preston. 


Rometn (6" §. viii. 47). — Rome= room ; 
rome-th=roomth, 4. ¢., space, apartments, accom- 
modation ; A.-S. r9mth; Du. ruimte. 

Watrter W. Sxear, 

Cambridge. 


“ NoTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE success” (6" §. y, 
189; vii. 376).—The French proverb runs thus; 
“Rien ne réussit comme le succes.” Is not the 
original idea identical with that in Matthew xiii, 
12: “* Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and 
he shall have more abundance”? J. Maske, 

Emanuel Hospital, 8.W. 


Marmotinto, or Sanp Pictures (6 §. vii, 
348; viii. 54).—I remember that in the year 1826, 
when my father was Lord Mayor, I witnessed 
sand pictures being executed at the Mansion 
House for the decoration of the table at the grand 
Easter Monday banquet in the Egyptian Hall. 
The pictures, like those named by K. H. B. were 
executed on large plateaux, supporting plate or 
china vases. The artist, whose skill was such as 
to deserve so high a name, had sands of different 
colours and shades in long slips of paper, which 
he took up one after another as he needed them, 
shedding the sand out on its proper place with the 
most marvellous accuracy. The effect of the 
pictures when finished was exceedingly beautiful, 
and I remember, as a child, lamenting that they 
should necessarily be so short lived. I have never 
again seen or heard of these sand pictures until I 
found them referred to in your journal, 

Epmunp VENABLES, 


Mayrotes (6 §,. vii. 347; viii. 55).—The 
maypole at Aldermaston, Berks, mentioned by 
Mr. Peacock in his English Church Furniture as 
standing in 1866, is still in situ. I saw it there 
recently. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Cawood, Yorkshire, may be added to the list of 
places with maypoles. I saw one there when pass- 
ing through the village, or “ town,” a few days ago, 

T. M, Farrow. 

Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


Birps (6" S. viii. 27).—St. Gathlac’s 
abstaining in his boyhood from frivolity of this de- 
scription is no doubt recorded to his credit. Thus 
Bede relates that St. Cuthbert, being reproved by 
another child for indulging in ordinary children’s 
games as being unsuitable to one destined to be a 
bishop and a saint, at once left off such vain 
amusements. I think there are similar examples 
in the lives of other saints, but I cannot recal them 
just now. It was an early medisval idea; but 
when the Apocryphal gospels were compiled it 
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seems to have been thought quite fitting that our 
Lord and the Apostles should while children not 
have “put away childish things.” I can hardly 
refrain from quoting the couplet under a picture 
in Carlisle Cathedral, representing St. Cuthbert 
standing on his head and the child rebuking him : 
** Her Cuthbert was forbid layks and plays 
As 8. bede in hys story says.” 
The same subject is mpenter in the St. Cuth- 
bert window at York Minster in a very remark- 
able manner. See Yorks. Archaeol. Journal, iv. 


282. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


Surius states the account of St. Guthlac’s fami- 
liarity with the birds as follows :— 

“Ad sanctum Guthlacum Confessorem inhabitantem 
horridam insulam circa Angliam, cujuscumque generis 
aves eremi alacriter accedebant vocatez. vero ejus 
humeris familiariter insidentes quodam gratulationis 
applausu sancti viri humanitatem pradicare videbantur. 
Cumque ab illo sciscitebatur vir quidem, unde esset 
tanta illarum avium confidentia, et intrepida apud ipsum 
habitatio, respondit: Qui toto corde fugit consortia 
hominum, ei non solum ferz, et volucres, sed cetera 
quoque omnia solatio sunt, atque ei insuper nunquam 
deerit blanda consolatio angelorum.”—Surius, “ Vita 8. 
Guthlac,” De Sanctt. Histt., tom. ii, ai April. d. 11. 

I have only the extract from Surius, but not the 
context ; nor have I the context of the citation in 
the query. Both are requisite fora full explanation; 
but it appears that St. Guthlac had the power of 
calling the birds to him. And perhaps it may 
mean that he was able to effect this without 
imitating their various cries, as boys will in mere 
play. Ep. MarsHatt, 


Hair suppENLY TURNING Wuite (6" §. vi. 
86, 134, 329 ; vii. 37).—Apropos of this subject, 
Mr. C. A. Ward, in his article on the human hair, 
in Fennell’s Antiquarian Chronicle and Literary 
Advertiser (p. 166), gives the following instance :— 


“When the Duke of Alva was in Brussels, besieging 
Holst, the provost-marshal had put some to death by the 
duke’s secret commission. There was a Captain Bolea, 
a friend of the provost’s, and he went to him one even- 
ing to his tent, and brought a confessor and an execu- 
tioner, and said he was come to execute martial law 
upon him. The captain started up, with his hair on 
end, and asked how he had offended the duke. I cannot 
expostulate, said the provost, but must execute my com- 
mission. He fell on his knees before the priest, and the 
hangman put the halter round his neck, but the provost 
threw it away, laughing. and said he bad done it to try 
his courage. ‘Then, sir,’ returned the captain, ‘get you 
out of my tent; for you have done me a very ill office.’ 
The next morning, though a young man, he was per- 
fectly grey.” 

Another instance I get second-hand from the 
Penny Magazine, 1834:— 

“Guarino Veronese, ancestor of the author of Pastor 
Fido, having studied Greek at Constantinople, brought 
from thence on his return two cases of Greek manu- 
scripts, the fruit of his indefatigab'e researches; one of 
them being lost at sea, on the shipwreck of the vessel, 


the chagrin of losing such a literary treasure, acquired 
by so much labour, had the effect of turning the hair 
of Guarino grey in one night,—Sismondi,” 

ALPHA. 


“L’HOMME PROPOSE MAIS (6% 
S. viii. 7).—Has M. E. seen the notes on “ Man 
proposes but God disposes” (1* S. viii. 411, 552; 
ix. 87, 202, 384; 4% §. ix, 537; x. 95, 323, 401, 
480; xi. 45; 5" S. x. 306, 436; xi. 206; 6" S. v. 
98). 


Woopvew (6 vii. 377, 417, 451). 
—Many years ago I used to see a wooden figure 
lying utterly neglected in the old barn-like church 
of Ouseby, Cumberland. If my boyish recollec- 
tions are correct it was the effigy of a knight, and 
was said to belong to the Fleming family. 

G. L. Fenton. 


Hesrew Morro (6" §. vi. 409; vii. 439).—I 
have referred to several peerages and baronetages, 
each of which gives Jehova Jireh as one of the 
mottoes of Monymusk. Cever eT AUDAX. 


Tae Squire Papers (6 viii. 59). — The 
letter signed “O. Cromwell,” and quoted by 
Tixy Tim, is No. 11 of the “Squire Papers,” 
printed by Carlyle in the third and subsequent 
editions of Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches. 
Carlyle’s accompanying remarks on the subject 
are reprinted from Frraser’s Magazine for De- 
cember, 1847. D. Barron 

Birmingham. 


A MS. History or tae Parnces or WALES 
(6 §. vii. 507; viii. 32).—The Grenville Cata- 
logue (British Museum) has the following entry : 
“Harding, G. P. A Description of a Series of 
Illustrations of G. P. Harding’s Manuscript His- 
tory of the Princes of Wales from the time of 
Edward of Caernarvon to the present Sovereign 
of England. London, 1828, 8vo.” Thus much is 
printed. Unfortunately, when one looks for the 
press-mark, one finds, in MS., ‘‘ Not received.” 
This, no doubt, means that the MS. was catalogued 
as belonging to the Grenville collection, but that 
when the collection was transferred to the British 
Museum, the authorities there did not receive the 
MS. The above catalogued MS., however, it 
will be observed, is not the MS. history J. F. B. 
asks about, but merely a description of “ illustra- 
tions” to the latter. The Additional MSS. 
catalogues of the Museum do not disclose any 
such MS. as that inquired for, under either “ Hard- 
ing” or “ Princes of Wales.” 

G. P. Harding was, no doubt, one of the pub- 
lishers (there seems to have been a family of them) 
of several elaborately got-up series of portraits,—as 
of the Shakspere Illustrated (Shakspere’s his- 
torical characters, his editors, contemporary actors, 
&c.), the Biographical Mirrour, 1795, &c. 


J. W, M. G. 
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Ayn in Prace-vames §, viii. 47).—Abbot’s 
Ann (Hants) is on the river Anton. Ferguson 
(River Names of Europe) derives the river names 
Ant (Norfolk), Anton (Hants) from Celtic and or 
ant, This is a distinct word from ain, which he 
says is equivalent to aon, the Manx form of avon. 
He classes the Celtic and or ant with Sanskrit ud, 
water. See Skeat’s list of Aryan roots, No. 339, 
wad, also ud, to well or gush out. Skt. ud-an, 
water ; und, to moisten ; Gk. i5-wp ; Lat. wnd-a ; 
A.-S. wet-er, water, and ot-er, an otter. Ex., wet, 
water, otter ; perhaps winter. 

F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


An, on are found in composition of river-names ; 
corrupted down from Brit. amon (now avon), or 
Gaelic amhainn (Irish, amhan). 


R. Cuarnock. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, 


Tar Rarmonps anp Davenants (6" vi. 
227, 475).—In the Visitation of Essex, published 
by the Harleian Society at pp. 95, 475, and 
476, appears Raymond, and also at pp. 696 and 
697, bringing the family down to this date. In 
Burke's Landed Gentry there is an account of 
Raymond of Belchamp Hall, and Walford’s 
County Families also gives the present owner. Is 
not the present Mr. John Raymond Raymond- 
Barker descended from an Essex Raymond ? 

Stewart Boppinoroy. 


(6" §. vii. 402, 454).—Sir Walter Scott, 
ia the Bridal of Triermain, has the following 
couplet and note :— 

** Sign and sigil* well doth he know, 
And can bode of weal and woo.” 
And again :— 
** Sign and sigil, word of power, 
From the earth raised keep and tower.” 


G. L, F. 


Heapcory : Morttaxe (6" §, viii. 38). — 
Most English geographical names ending in lake 
are from A,-S. leag, a meadow. 

R. Caarnocr. 

Avreote (6 §. vii. 343 ; viii. 39)—“ Pereant 
qui post nos nostra dixerunt.” I really did not 
know that my “nostrum” as to this word was 
already De. Cuance’s “nostrum.” Long before 
1881, when his last note appeared, I had worked 
out the theory for myself and published it in my 
Word-Hunter, 1876. As to his earlier note in 
1872, I have no recollection of having seen it; but 
it is impossible to say when and whence our 
mental germs have found a nidus. De Quincey, 
I imagine, had anticipated both of us (Works, xv. 


ae A charm which was formerly worn for the cure of 


39). Mr. Marsnatt points out that awreola is fre. 
quently used by the schoolmen. When I said I 
could not find it in medisval Latin, I meant that 
I could not find it in Du Cange, and it is certainly 
strange that he overlooked it. 
A. Suyrae Parmer, 
Chelmsford Road, Woodford. 


Preck = Meapow §. viii. 25). — Pleck 
comes from A.-S. leag, a meadow. Cf. the river 
names Lym and Plym. R. 8. Caarnocr. 


Parr Jackson §. vii. 429; viii. 57).— 
This matter was rather unfortunately treated by 
Seymour in his Survey of London (1734-5), it 
being omitted from the index, and the surname is 
given in the epitaph as “ Lackson.” However, 
under “ Saint Dionis, Backchurch,” Philip Jackson 
appears as a considerable benefactor to that parish 
in his lifetime; and at p. 419 of bk. ii. of the 
said Survey, his epitaph is given, which should be 
read as follows :— 

“Near this Place, in the Chancel, lieth interr’d the 

Body of Philip Jackson, of this Parish, merchant, Son 
to Miles Jackson of Combehay, in the County of Somer- 
set, Esq. He married Elizabeth, Daughter to John 
Brown, of Sutton Saint Clare, in the same County, Esq. 
By whom he had three Sons, Edward, and two Philips ; 
and two Daughters, Elizabeth and Eleanor. He was 
constantly devout in the Duties of Religion, according 
to the Church of England, truly loyal to the King, loving 
to his Relations, Neighbours, and Acquaintance, faithful 
in Friendship ; just in all his Dealings, and charitable to 
the Poor. In memory of whom Elizabeth, his Relict, 
caused this monument to be set up, 4.D. 1686.” 
Arms: Argent, ona chevron, between three eagles’ 
heads erased sable, as many cinquefoils of the 
first ; impaled with Sable, a chevron per pale 
argent and or, between three griffins’ heads erased 
of the second. The above was on a white marble 
monument “ south of the altar.” 

Among the arms of citizens, a.p. 1664 (Harleian 
MS. No. 1086, fo. 20), those for “ Phillip Jack- 
son, m’chant (from) Som’setshere,” are shown as 
being Argent, on a chevron sable between three 
eagles’ heads erased azure, as many cinquefoils of 
the first, with a fleur-de-lys in the centre chief 
point. The latter is not mentioned by Seymour ; 
but it may mean that Philip Jackson, of St. 
Dionis, was a sixth son, and if so, leaving a wide 
area for consanguinities. J. 5. 


Catsraw (6" S. vii. 286 ; viii. 34).—The sub- 
joined is from Fennell’s Antiquarian Chronicle 
and Literary Advertiser (p. 47):— 

“«* Making a Cat’s-paw.'—A story of an ape using & 
whelp’s foot to get chestnuts out of the fire is met with 
in Geffrey Whitney's Emblems, 1586, p. 58. A similar 
anecdote is thus related by Dr. John F. Gemelli Carert 
in his Voyage Rownd the World (1695): ‘D, Antony 
Machado de Brido, admiral of the Portuguese fleet in 
India, told me that having ordered a cocoa-nut to be put 
on the fire, he hid himself to see how his monkey wo' 
take it out without burning his paws, The cunning 
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creature, finding its beloved food on the fire, looked 
about, and seeing a cat by the chimney, held her head 
in his mouth, and made use of his [? her] paws to take 
off the cocoa-not, and then cooling it in water, ate it ; 
the Portuguese laughing to see the cat mewing about all 
day with the pain it had been put to.’ ” 

ALPHA. 


Kenrick (6 §. viii. 11).—John Kenrick 
was the eldest son of Edward Kenrick, a merchant 
of Rotterdam, by Susanna, sister of Sir William 
Cranmer. His father died in 1654, and his will 
is printed in the Memoirs of Chester of Chicheley, 
by R. E. Chester Waters (vol. ii. pp. 409-12), 
where a full account will be found of John Ken- 
rick and his brothers and sisters. i 


Kyrton or Kirton Fairy (6% §. vii. 448). 
—The following notices, though sporadic, may be 
of service. In Testamenta Vetusta, edited by Sir 
N. Harris Nicolas, p. 209, John Kirton occurs as 
a legatee of 101. under the will of Thomas Beau- 
fort, Duke of Exeter, K.G., dated Dec. 29, 1426, 
and proved Jan. 28, 1427. 

Rymer’s Federa supplies cases of both Kirton 
and Kyrton, which are, of course, mere variations 
of every-day occurrence in orthography. Thomas 
Kirton, of the county of Leicester, is mentioned, 
Feed., vol. vii. pt. iii. p. 160, as one of the wit- 
nesses to a marriage, unlawfully celebrated with- 
out banns or licence, between Robert Thorneton, 
of East Newton, co. Ebor., and Elizabeth Darley, 
“now his wife,” for which pardon issued A.D. 
1620, Pat. 18 Jac. I., p. 14, m. 4, 

Gilbert Kyrton, “dilectus Servitor Regis,” 
formerly valet of the buttery of the late King 
Henry, has letters of protection “ad partes ultra- 
marinas,” May 17, 1415, 3 Henry V., Franc. 3, 
m. 21 (Fad., vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 122). 

In the Visitation of London, 1568 (Harl. Soc.), 
p. 12, s.v. “ Wodroff,” mention is thus made of 
Stephen Kyrton. Grisild, dau. of Stephen Kyr- 
ton, late Alderman of London, married Nicholas 
Wodroff, Esq., Alderman of London, son of David 
Wodroff, Sheriff of London, 1554. 

The coat, quarterly of four, of Kyrton is given, 
the fourth quarter being “ Arg., a fesse between 
three hawks’ hoods gules.” It might not seem 
— at first sight that this is the sau.e coat as in 

urke’s Gen. Arm., 1878, with a slight verbal 
difference. 

It may be remarked that in the Visitation of 
Notts,1614 (Harl. Soc.), s.v.“ Whalley” (of Kirton), 
the sixth quartering of Whalley is, “ Arg., a fesse, 
and in chief a chevron, gu., Kirton.” This, appa- 
rently, comes through Leake of Kirton (Notts), 
quartered as 4. 

Three generations of Kirton are entered, through 
the marriage of the heiress, in the Visitation of 
Lincoln, 1592, printed in the Genealogist, iv. 189. 
They are thus recorded, s.v. “ Littlebury ”:— 


1. Peter Kirton, married Elizabeth, dau, and 
heir of Sir William Woodthorp, Knt. 

2. Sir Robert Kirton, Knt., son of the above, 
but whose wife’s name is not given, had issue— 

3. Sir John Kirton, Knt., whose daughter 
Elizabeth (called in the pedigree the “ sister and 
heir of Sir John Kirton, Knt.,” though shown in 
the tabular descent to have been his daughter) 
married Sir Humphrey Litlebury, Knt., only son 
of “Sir Raphe Littlebury, Knt., 1346.” 

The only date given throwing any light on the 
period of the match between Littlebury and 
Kirton is that appended to the description of Sir 
Ralph Littlebury; I have, therefore, inserted 
it above. It is probable that the Thomas 
Kirton of the county of Lincoln mentioned by 
Rymer in 1620 was of the same stock as the 
family incidentally named in the Visitation of 
1592. Whether there was any relationship be- 
tween them and the Somersetshire family I cannot 
at present say, and I find nothing in Collinson 
or Phelps. Before quitting the Lincolnshire 
Kirtons, I should mention that “ Joane, dau. of Sir 
John Kirton, Knt.,” is recorded in the Visitation 
of Lincoln, 1592 (Genealogist, v. 41), as having 
married John Thetoft, son of Alexander Thetoft, 
with whom commences a igree of fourteen 
generations entered at that Visitation. 

. H. E. Carmicnatt, 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Famity (6 §, viii. 18).—Shillitoe 
of Barnsley would be the same as of Heath; the 
two places are within a few miles of each other. 
Shillitoe of Heath was flourishing at the close of 
the sixteenth century. In an old, but undated, 
manuscript in the British Museum I find :— 

“Francis Shillitoe of Heath, near Wakefield, bore 
Argent, on a fesse between three cocks’ heads erased 
sable, crested, beaked, and jolloped or, a mitre of the 
third. George Shillitoe of Heath, near Wakefield, son 
and heire of ffrancis, was one of the Attorneys of the 
high court of Starr chamber at Westminster, Justice of 
the peace in the Westriding of Yorkshire in the third 
year of the Raigne of King James of famcus memory,” 
&c.—*‘ Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families,” Harleian MS, 
4630, fol. 560, 

S. James A. Sater, 


Famity or Eyres (6" §. vii. 268, 454).— 
Above the “Corporation pew” in the church of 
All Hallows, Barking, London, there are three 
elegant sword-rests of painted iron, the one on 
the south side having been erected to commemo- 
rate the mayoralty of Sir John Eyles, Bart., 
Alderman of Vintry Ward, but resident in the 
Ward of Tower, and Lord Mayor in 1727. It 
bears upon two shields (1) Sir John’s own arms, 
Argent, a fess engrailed, ard in chief three fleurs- 
de-lis sable ; (2) the arms of the Haberdashers’ 
Company, Barry nebule of six — and azure, 
on a bend gules a lion passant gardantor. Above 
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these are the arms of the City of London, and 


higher still the royal arms of England. 
J. Maskett, 


Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Genealogical History of the Dormant, Abeyant, For- 
feited, and Extinct Peerages of the British Empire. By 
Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., LL.D,, Ulster King of Arms. 
New Edition. (Harrison.) 
ime works changes even in the Dormant, Abeyant, and 
‘orfeited Peerages of the United Kingdom, though its 

operation is necessarily slower than in that branch of 

the Peerage which has never fallen on sleep. It was long 
since Sir Bernard Burke had brought out an edition of 
his Dormant and Extinct Peerages, and there was much 
that called for a new issue. The want has been acknow- 
ledged by Ulster, and the result is now before us. 

While we welcome what he gives us, we sincerely wish 

he could have spared the time to give us something 

more, and so have filled a want which the present issue 
does not adequately fill. No one at all acquainted with 
the intricate questions involved in the history of the 

earlier summonses to the English Parliament can for a 

moment doubt the time and the labour which a full 

revision of Sir Bernard Burke's Dormant and Extinct 

Peerages would involve, We do not wonder that he has 

not been able to carry out such an undertaking in his 

revision for 1883, but we do hope that he has the under- 
taking itself in hand, and that we shall yet see the 
fruition of his labours in this bey f special and very 
interesting branch of genealogical history. There are 
many points to which our attention has been drawn in 
the course of our own studies in the field of baronial 
nealogy, on which we should have been glad to have 
ound some indication of Sir Bernard’s views in the 
present volume. For there are few things more remark- 
able than the paucity of readily available materials for 
anything like a connected story of even great old Anglo- 

Norman houses, whose very memory seems to !xy 

perished out of the land. Only bere and there do we 

find such zealous workers as Mr, R. E. Chester Waters 
and Mr. A. 8. Ellis, who recall to us the departed glories 
of some of those doughty knights of old whose swords 
are rust. We look in vain for some record, such as Sir 

Bernard Burke’s pen could so ably set before us, of De 

Moreville, and we cannot but think that St. Thomas of 

Canterbury is all too well avenged. For there are yet 

churches in England dedicated in his name, but not a 

line to carry down to posterity in the record of the 

Dormant and Extinct Peerages the memory of one of 

the most powerful of the houses concerned in the deed 

of blood that gave the church of Canterbury a fresh 
martyr. Other titles there are which need ampler treat- 
ment, of which we trust Sir Bernard is but making 
note for his next issue, Mr. A. 8. Ellis lately called 
attention in the pages of “ N. & Q.” to certain interest- 
ing problems connected with the old Yorkshire baronial 
house of De Longvillers. It lies outside Ulster's pro- 
vince to discuss whether the American poet Longfellow 
was in truth a descendant cf this Norman house; but 
the history of that house and its branches is worthy of 
being disentangled from conflicting statements, and of 
being gathered together in Sir Bernard's pages from the 
various sources where it has at present to be sought. 

Such titles as Damory, Luttrell, and Everingham cal! for 

more consideration of the very varying existing accounts, 

which it is easier to find than to reconcile. Cress 
should certainly have its place in a future edition, and, 


indeed, can scarcely be separated from Everingham and 
Longvillers, so interwoven are the early histories of the 
three families. We have but touched upon a few poin 
but we have said enough, we hope, to induce Sir A ee 
Burke to give us more frequent editions of his valuable 
and interesting Dormant and Extinct Peerages. 


Church Ales. By E, Peacock, F.S.A, 

We have read with much pleasure Mr. Peacock’s in- 
teresting paper on this subject, which was communicated 
by him to the Antiquarian Section of the Royal Archeo- 
logical Institute at the Carlisle meeting of last year, The 
thanks of all those who are interested in the social habits 
and customs of our forefathers are due to the author, 
for his trouble in collecting all that is known on this 
interesting but somewhat obscure custom. Mr. Peacock 
is not far wrong in tracing the origin of these church 
ales to the drinking bouts of our Scandinavian ancestors. 
We are inclined to think, however, that in all probability 
their more immediate origin is to be found in the custom 
of scot ales. At the same time it is important that 
these scot ales should not be confused with the subject 
of Mr. Peacock’s paper. Their purposes were entirely 
different. The scot ales were secular drinkings, and the 
money raised by them formed the emoluments of the 
sheriff. Shocking as the idea must be to every member 
of the Church Temperance Society, there can be no 
doubt that in olden days much money was obtained for 
the purposes of the Church by means of the church ale. 
They were held generally in the church house, which 
was always close to the church, and sometimes in the 
very churchyard, and were attended by persons of all 
ranks. In some cases, even, fines were inflicted on ab- 
sentees. The more they drank the merrier they became, 
and the more they contributed to the wants of the parish, 
Though church ales lingered on long after the Refor- 
mation, their peculiar character soon became lost, and 
s custom degenerated into a mere excuse for a vulgar 
“booze,” 


Tue August number of the Antiquarian Magasin 
contains an article on the old franking privilege, under 
the title of “ A Very Old Parcel Post.” It is illustrated 
y a facsimile of Nelson's last frank, addressed to Lady 
Hamilton. 


fatices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

W. P. lines 

“ Though lost to sight, to memory dear 
Thou ever wilt remain,” 
occur in a song by George Linley. 

Apua.—The lines said to be on a jug are taken, with 
slight alteration, from Shakspeare’s Comedy of Errors, 
UL. i. See 5t 8, viii, 319. 

Joun W. Watiace.—Not within our province. 

H. Sevtrnorr.—You have neglected to send address, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no excep 
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